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A FEW WORDS ON THE ROSE AS A BADGE AND CHARGE 
IN HERALDRY. 


BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F S.A. 


“Among all floures of the world, the Mose is the 
chiefe, & beareth the price. And therefore the chiefe 
part of man, Which is the heave, is oft Crowned there= 
with, because of his bertues, sivecte smell and sauour, 
for bp fatrenes thep feede the sight, and please the 
smel bp odour, and accorde to medicine, both greene 
and brie. Rosa a specie floris nuncupata, quod rutilanti 
colore rubeat. @herefore our noble and gracious Queene 
Doth, and for ever shal bse this delectable WBoesie or 
ford, Rutilans Rosa sine spina. Ff HE were learned 
thereunto % would speake more of this floure, 25ut 
being bold of Wlinie, the Mose shall haue preheminence 
aboue all floures, and next to ft, the floure de luce, 
and the third shalbe the biolet. hese are the floures 
wherewith the Crownes of noble men ought to be 
adorned,” 


“Che Mose springeth out of a thorne, that is harde 
and roughe, pet recepueth no part of the Kinde of the 
thorne but arapeth it with faire colour aud pleasant smell. 
This Kinde of Boge saith Theophraste, for the most part 
hath but fiue leaues: some are found that haue xij. other 
some xx. other some haue farr manp mo, There be 
algo gaieth he, Which bee called hundreth leaues, those 
bee of most sivecte smelles, and grove egpeciallpe in 
Cirena. G@he Aoge comforteth and relieueth the sight, 
through the puretie of the colour, pleaseth the smell bp 
Sieectenesse of odour, and both greene or drie hath 
bertue and is medicinable against manp qreeuous sick= 
Negse and ebils, as Plinie Wwitnesseth.” 
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Thus wrote the grand old herald, ‘ Iohn Bossewell, gentleman,” 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and I here quote it from his ‘‘ Workes 
of Armorie,” ‘‘ printed by Henrie Ballard, dwelling without Temple- 
barre, ouer against Saint Clement’s Church, at the signe of the 
Beare,” in 1597. 

Of the origin of the Rose as a charge in Heraldry, or of the period of 
its first assumption, nothing is known, and conjecture would be worse 

than useless. Guillim considers that in a 

symbolical sense it “ may signify unto us some 

kind of good environed or beset on all sides 

with evils, as that is with prickles.” The 

first English king who adopted the rose as 

a badge was, it is recorded, Edward the First,* 

and it is worthy of remark that it formed a 

charge of the arms of three of his brave followers 

at the seige of Caerlaverock. These were, 

Ralph Fitzwilliam, who bore barry, argent and 

azure, “three chaplets of red roses, which be- 

came him marvellously”; Patrick, Earl of 

Dunbar, and his son and heir, Patrick, who bore, 

Fig. 1. gules, a lion rampant, argent, within a bordure 

of the second charged with roses of the 

first, the son having in addition a label of five points, azure; and 

Simon de Fresel (or Fraser), who bore sable, semée of roses, argent. 

It was borne also by Edmund Crouchback ; and adopted, on his 
marriage with Blanche of Lancaster, by John of Gaunt. 

The great incentive in medieval times to the use of the rose as an 
heraldic charge was, naturally, the national feud between the rival 
houses of York and Lancaster, that led to the “ War of the Roses ”—the 
white of the former, and red of the latter. The beginning of this 
brawl, which was doomed to 


send, between the red rose and the white, 
A thousand souls to death and deadly night— 


is thus chronicled by Shakspere, in the first part of Henry VI., in 
the scene in the Temple Garden, where were met the Earls of Somerset, 
Suffolk, and Warwick ; Richard Plantagenet ; Vernon, and another 
Lawyer :— 


Plantagenet. Since you are tongue-tied, and so loath to speak, 
In dumb significants proclaim your thoughts: 
Let him that is a true-born gentleman, 
And stands upon the honour of his birth, 
If he suppose that I have pleaded truth, 
From off this brier pluck a white rose with me. 
Somerset. Let him that is no coward, nor no flatterer, 
But dare maintain the party of the truth, 
Pluck a red rose from off this thorn with me. 
Warwick. I love no colours ; and, without all colour 
Of base insinuating flattery, 
I pluck this white rose with Plantagenet. 
Suffolk. I pluck this red rose with young Somerset ; 
And say, withal, I think he held the right. 





* A rose, or, stalked, proper. 
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Vernon, Stay, lords and gentlemen, and pluck no more 

Till you conclude, that he, upon whose side 

The fewest roses are cropp’d from the tree, 

Shall yield the other in the right opinion. 

Somerset. Good Master Vernon, it is well objected : 

If I have fewest, I subscribe in silence. 

Plantagenet. And I. 
Vernon. Then, for the truth and plainness of the case, 

I pluck this pale and maiden blossom here, 

Giving my verdict on the white rose side. 

Somerset. Prick not your finger as you pluck it off, 

Lest, bleeding, you do paint the white rose red, 

And fall on my side so, against your will. 

Vernon. If I, my lord, for my opinion bleed, 
Opinion shall be surgeon to my hurt, 
And keep me on the side where still I am. 
Somerset. Well, well, come on: who else? 
Lawyer. [To Somerset.] Unless my study and my books be false, 

The argument you held, was wrong in you; 

In sign whereof, I pluck a white rose too. 

Plantagenet. Now, Somerset, where is your argument ? 
Somerset. Here,in my Scabbard meditating that 

Shall dye your white rose in a bloody red. 

Plantagenet. Meantime, your cheeks do counterfeit our roses ; 

For pale they look with fear, as witnessing 

The truth on our side. 

Somerset. No, Plantagenet, 

’Tis not for fear, but anger, that thy cheeks 

Blush for pure shame to counterfeit our roses, 

And yet thy tongue will not confess thy error. 
Plantagenet. Hath not thy rose a canker, Somerset ? 
Somerset. Hath not thy rosea thorn, Plantagenet? 
Plantagenet. Ay, sharp and piercing, to maintain his truth ; 

Whiles thy consuming canker eats his falsehood. 
Somerset. ell, I’ll find friends to wear my bleeding roses, 

That shall maintain what I have said is true, 

Where false Plantagenet dare not be seen. 

Plantagenet. Now, by this maiden blossom in my hand, 

I scorn thee and thy faction, peevish boy. 

. * + 


Somerset. Ay, thou shalt find us ready for thee still ; 

And knows us, by these colours, for thy foes— 

For these, my friends, in spite of thee shall wear. 
Plantagenet. And, by my soul, this pale and angry rose, 

As cognizance of my blood-drinking hate, 

Will I for evér, and my faction, wear, 

Until it wither with me to my grave, 

Or. flourish to the height of my degree. 7 

* oe 


We sw ee se hl th ee tt 
Against proud Somerset, -nd William Poole, 
Will I upon thy party wear this rose : 

And here I prophesy,—this braw] to-day, 
Grown to this faction, in the Temple garden, 
Shall send, between the red rose and the white, 
A thousand souls to death and deadly night. 

Plantagenet. Good Master Vernon, I am bound to you, 
That you on my behalf would pluck a flower. 

Vernon. In your behalf still will I wear the same. 

Lawyer. And so will I. 

Plantagenet. Thanks, gentle Sir. 

Come, let us four to dinner : I dare say 
This quarrel will drink blood another day. 


The two distinctive kind of roses thus plucked by the supporters 
of the royal rivals were old emblems of their houses, thus once again 
brought into prominence; for, erstwhile, “‘when John of Gaunt 
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adopted the badge of the Red Rose,” on his marriage with the heiress 
of Lancaster, ‘‘ his younger brother, Edmund Langley, Duke of York, 
assumed the White, derived from his Castle of Clifford, which he 
transmitted to his descendants, the House of York.” As the badge 
of Lancaster, the red rose is, with good show of reason, supposed to 
be derived originally from Eleanor of Provence, Queen of Henry 
IIT. The two blended, later on, by the union of the houses of York 
and Lancaster in the persons of Henry VII. and the Princess Elizabeth 
of York, form what is known as the ‘“‘ Union Rose,” or ‘‘ York and 
Lancaster Rose.” Of this union, Fuller has a pretty conceit when he 
says that in the marriage ceremony, when the royal hands were held 
by the officiating priest, Cardinal Bourchier, ‘‘His hand held that 
sweet posie, wherein the white and red roses were first tied together.” 
The Royal Badges in which the rose, either alone, or in conjunction 
with other devices, has occurred, are the following :— 
ELEANOR OF PRovENCE, Queen of Henry III.—A rose, gules (fig. 2). 
Epwarp I.—A rose, or, stalked, proper. 
Henry IV. (as derived probably from Eleanor of Provence).—A rose, 
gules (i.e., the “* Lancastrian Red Rose,” fig. 2.) 


Epwarp IV.—A rose, argent (fig. 3) (that is, the “ White Rose of 
York”), and the “ Rose en Soleil,” 7.¢e., the white rose surrounded 
by rays of the sun (figs. 4 and 5, and plate xvii., fig. 3). With 
regard to the first of these badges it may be interesting to note 
that, ‘‘ when in his twentieth year he presented himself before 
the citizens of London, and claimed the crown, the popular 
songs hailed him as the ‘ Rose of Rouen,’ from the circumstance 
of his having been born in that city :-— 

“* Now is the Rose of Rouen grown to great honour, 
Therefore sing we every one y-blessed be that flower. 
I warn ye every one that ye shall understande, 
There sprang a Rose in Rouen that spread to Englande: 
Had not the Rose of Rouen been, all lande had been dour, 
Y-blessed be the time God ever spread that flower.” 

The “Sun en Soleil” badge was adopted in commemoration of his 
victory at Mortimer’s Cross. ‘ Before the battel, it is said, the sun 
appeared to the Earl of March (afterwards King, by the name of 
Edward IV.) like three suns, and suddainly it joyned together 
all in one; for which cause some imagine that he gave the sun in its 
full brightnesse for his badge or cognisaunce.” Besides the conjoined 
emblems Edward bore as a badge a collar composed alternately of 
Roses and Suns, from which depended the Lion of March (plate xviii., 
fig. 1). 
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Ricnarp III.—The ‘‘ White Rose of York” (a rose, argent, fig. 
3) ; or a rose and a sun alternately, or side by side ; and a falcon 
with a maiden’s head holding a rose (plate xvii., fig. 5 *). He also 
used as a cognizance a rose, supported on the dexter side by a 
bull, and on the sinister by a boar. 

Henry VII.—The white rose, or as it has been expressed “ the Rose 
of Snow”; and, afterwards, “the blended roses bought so 
dear,” united in a variety of ways (plates xvi., fig. 1, and xviii., 
figs. 2 to 6), ur separately, crowned, or irradiated; and a grey- 
hound, argent, collared, or, the collar charged with a rose, gules. 

Henry VIII.—The Union Rose. He also, it might almost be said us a 
satire on his own character, first used the motto, Rosa sine spina / 
Of his wives, Katherine of Arragon used a pomegranate burst 
open, conjoined on the same stem with the Tudor Rose (plate 
xvi., fig. 2). Anne Boleyn, “‘ a stump of a tree, couped and erased, 
or, thereon a falcon, argent, crowned with a royal crown, and 
holding a royal sceptre, proper ; before him a bunch of flowers, 
with both red and white roses issuing from a stump, with the 
vain-glorious motto, Mihi et mea—‘ To me and mine ’—implying 
that by her was to continue the royal line” (plate xvi., fig. 8). 
Katherine Parr, ‘‘a maiden’s head royally crowned, proper, 
crined and vested, or, conjoined to part of a triple rose, red, 
white, and red” (plate xvi., fig. 4). Jane Seymour, “a tower, 
over the gate of which is a thorntree, crowned ; the whole sur- 
mounted with a crowned Phoenix, displayed, between four roses, 
two red and two white, slipped, proper” (plate xvi., fig. 5). 

Epwarp VJ.—The Tudor Rose. 

Mary.—The dexter half of a double rose, gules upon argent, barbed 
and seeded, proper, impaled with a semi-circle, per pale, vert and 
azure, thereon a sheaf of arrows, or, armed and feathered, argent 
and. vert, with a tasselled cord, forming a knot, gules. The 
whole rayonnant, and ensigned with a royal crown without arches, 
proper (plate xvii., fig. 1). Also the conjoined pomegranate and 
rose as used by her mother (plate xvi., fig. 2). 

E.izaBeTtH.—The rose, either crowned or not. The rose was her 
principal badge, with the self-laudatory motto, Rosa sine spina 
(“ a Rose without a thorn ”), or Rutilans Rosa sine spina (“ Bright- 
red Rose without a thorn”); both of which she used upon her 
coins. And here it is worthy of remark that on the shillings, 
and its divisible parts—the sixpence, threepence, three-half- 
pence, and three-farthing pieces, a rose was placed behind the 
head of the queen as a distinctive mark. This gave rise to the 
satirical couplet, on the prevailing custom, then as now, of 
wearing a rose in the hair, put into the mouth of the Bastard, 
by Shakspere, in King John :— 

= my face so thin, 


That in mine ear I durst not stick a rose 
Lest men should say, ‘ Look where three-farthings goes !’”’ 





* For this and most of the examples on plates xvi. and xvii. I am indebted to Messrs. 
Sampson Low & Co., who have kindly permitted me to use them from my late friend 
Mrs, cw | Palliser’s admirable work, “ Historic Devices, Badges, and War Cries,’* 
published by them. 
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James I.—The rose, crowned. The united roses, one within the other: 

The Rose and Thistle dimidiated upon one stem, and crowned 
(fig. 6, and plate xvii., fig. 2) ; or the two springing 
separately from one stem (plate xviii. fig. 7). To 
these he occasionally used the motto, Fecit eos in 
gentem unam (‘*He made them into one people”) ; 
or Tueatur unita Deus (‘* May God preserve them 
united”’). On some of his coins, for Ireland, he 
adopted the motto, Henricus rosas, regna Jacobus 
(“ Henry united the roses, and James the kingdoms”), 
His queen, Anne of Denmark, used as a badge a 
rose branch and a thistle, springing from one stem, 
crowned (plate xviii., fig. 8). 

CuarRLes I.—The same badges as James. On his coronation pieces 
he placed “a great thistle with many stalks and heads,” with 
the motto, Hine nostra crevere rose (‘‘ Hence grew our roses”), 
signifying that bis right to the crown of England had arisen from 
the thistle of Scotland. 

Cuarves II, and James II.—The same as before. 

Wittiam and Mary.—The rose, crowned; or, the rose and thistle 
united, crowned. 

Anne.—On her great seal, a rose and a thistle springing from the 
same stem, crowned. 

Since then, in later times, the rose, either separately, as the 
emblem of England, or in conjunction with the thistle of Scotland, 

and the shamrock of Ireland, have been in constant use (fig. 7). 


Ars. 
+o * 
ALES 


Fig. 8. Fig 9. 


The rose also formed a prominent and distinguishing feature in the 
badges of some noble and private families ; of these it will only be 
needful to cite half-a-dozen as examples :— 

Cuenie or CoEngEY.—The upper part of a rose, gules, barbed, vert, 
seeded, or; therefrom the rays of the sun issuing downwards, or 

fig. 9. 

Dr h Wave—A rose, per pale, argent and gules, to show his descent 
from Mortimer of Wigmore, Earl of March, and consequently, 
from Edward III. (fig. 8). 

Firz-Roy, Duke of Richmond and Somerset.—“ An open rose, per 
fesse, gules and argent, seeded and slipped, proper ; from the 
centre of which is issuant a demi-lion, argent, gorged with a 
coronet and chained, or.” 
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Octz.—The upper half of a rose, argent, rayonnated below, as now 
used by the Dukes of Portland (tig. 9). 

Rosz.—The Scottish Clan of Rose, a briar rose. 

SsnHousE.—A crimson rose. 

As a county cognizance the rose is not at all unusual, being adopted 
by several ; among these is Derbyshire, whose cognizance is a rose, 
surmounted by a crown—in point of fact, the ordinary sign of the 
“ Rose and Crown ” (plate xvi., fig. 1). It also enters somewhat largely 





10. ROSSELL. 1l. COAPE, 12. COAPE, 


into the armorial bearings of cities and boroughs—Richmond, Sutton 
Coldfield, Grinstead, and others. 

The personal arms in which the rose forms a more or less prominent 
feature count by hundreds, and it would, therefore be manifestly 
impolitic to attempt their enumeration. A few of the varieties may, 
however, as examples, be cited as follows :— 

RossgtL, of Denby.—Argent, three roses, gules, barbed and seeded, 


proper. 
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18. BARNSLEY. 14. BONNINGTON. 15. BROWNE. 


Coapz, of Duffield.—Argent, on a chevron, azure, between three roses, 
gules, stalked and leaved, vert, as many fleurs-de-lis of the field. 
Another branch bore—Argent, on a fesse embattled, between 
three roses, gules, slipped, proper, as many fleurs-de-lis, or. 

Barnstey, of Alkmanton.— Sable, a cross between four roses, slipped, 
argent. 

a somal of Barrowcote.—Sable, a chevron between three roses, or. 

Browne, of Marsh Hall.—Aryent, on a chevron, gules, threeroses of 
the field. 
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Cox, of Stapenhill.— Argent, on a chief, gules, two roses of the field. 


& %| |e 














16. cox. 17 and 18. BAGSHAWE. 


BaasHawF, of Abney and the Ridge.—Or, a bugle-horn, sable, be- 
tween three roses, proper. And also, per pale, erminois and gules, 
a bugle-horn, stringed, between three roses, all counterchanged, 
barbed and seeded, proper. 














21, HIGGINBOTTOM. 


Gu, of Middleton and Wirksworth.—Per bend, argent and gules, a 
rose between two mullets of six, bendways, counterchanged. 
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22. NIGHTINGALE. 23. BIPSHAM. 


Mower, of Woodseats.— Ermine, on a chevron, azure, three roses, or. 
HiceineBortom.— Argent, a rose, gules, seeded, or, barbed, vert. 
CossIncTon.— Azure, a rose, or. 
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NicHTincaLe.—Per pale, argent and gules, a rose counterchanged. 
Or, per pale, sable and gules, a rose counterchanged, barbed, vert, 
seeded, or. Or, per pale, ermine and gules, a rose counterchanged. 

Asuton.—A rose and thistle, conjoined paleways, all proper. 

BiresHaM, of Billinge, co. Leicester.—A rose and thistle, slipped, con- 
joined in pale, both proper. 

BreveRLEY.—Quarterly, argent and gules, a rose counterchanged. 

Psecus.—Ermine, a rose within a chaplet of roses, gules. Another 
branch of the same family—Ermine, two 
roses, gules. 

Puitiips.— Vert, three roses in pale, argent, 
between two flaunches of the last. 

MonTEPiconis.— Argent, five roses in saltire, 
gules. 

Sma.iey.—Sable, on a bend, argent, three roses, 
gules, barbed, vert, seeded, or, in sinister 
chief a chess-rook of the second. 

RosEcARROCK.—Argent, a chevron between 
two roses, gules, in chief, and a sea tench 
naiant, azure, in base. 

Rose.—Party per chevron nebulée, gules and 
sable, three roses, argent. 

As a mark of Cadency the rose in ordinary heraldry denotes the 
seventh son of a house, and, consequently, the seventh collateral 
branch of that same house. It is simply a rose (fig. 2), such as is 
commonly called a ‘“‘Tudor Rose,” gules. In Royal Cadency, the 
daughters alone of Her present Most Gracious Majesty bear the mark 
of the rose on the label (plate xviii., figs. 9 to 13). The label, in all 
these cases, is argent, and the distinctive marks are :— 

H.R.H. the Princess Royat, Crown Princess of Germany.—On a label 
of three points, argent, a rose between two crosses of St. George, 
all gules (plate xviii., fig. 9). 

H.R.H. the Princess Auicz, Grand Duchess of Hesse Darmstadt.— 
On a label of three points, argent, a rose, gules, between two 
ermine spots (fig. 10). 

H.R.H. the Princess Hetena, Princess Christian of Schleswig- 
Holstein.—On a label of three points, argent, a cross of St. George, 
between two roses, all gules (fig. 11). 

H.R.H. the Princess Lovisz, Marchioness of Lorne.—On a label of 
three points, argent, a rose between two cantons (or rather two 
billets), all gules (fig. 12). 

H.R.H. the Princess Bzatrice.—On a label of three points, argent, 
a heart between two roses, all gules (fig. 18). 

The rose forms also a distinctive feature in some of the collars and 
badges of the various orders of knighthood. 


The Hollies, 
Duffield, Derby. 
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SOME NOTES ON THE CONVENTUAL REMAINS IN 
SUFFOLK, 


BY THE REV. EDWARD GREATOREX, M.A., 
Rector of Croxdale, and Minor Canon of Durham. 


Tue following condensed account of a holiday excursion in May, 1877, 
among the conventual remains in Suffolk, is given in the hope of 
preserving some slight record of fragments hastening to destruction, 
and of bringing to notice some interesting relics which are probably 
unknown beyond their immediate localities. 

Of the larger and well-known remains, information can be obtained 
from other sources, and they will be merely mentioned en route. 

Monday, May 7th.—Entering Suffolk at Thetford, a most interesting 
group of buildings presents itself. Close to the railway station, is 
the Cluniac Monastery, the remains consisting of a fine Perpendicular 
gatehouse, of flint and stone, with massive mouldings; and to the 
south-east of this, of extensive ruins of the church, with its adjoining 
buildings. Nearly all the ashlar is stripped from the walls, leaving 
the core of flint and cement—but enough is left to show the plan of a 
large Norman church. A portion of the choir-arch is standing, the 
responds having sculptured capitals, and enough of the south side of 
the nave remains to show the form of the bays, which have large 
triforium arches, like those at Norwich, and tall clerestory windows. 
On the south side of the choir are fragments of a beautiful First-Pointed 
chapel. On the south side of the church are the remains of the con- 
ventual buildings, completely stripped of ashlar, and without any 
architectural details. To the west of the church, in a garden, are some 
remains of Perpendicular date—a Norman doorway, apparently not in 
situ, a coped stone coffin, and many fragmeuts from the ruins. Although 
these remains are included among those belonging to Suffolk, they are 
really on the Norfolk side of the river. On crossing into Suffolk, we 
see, on the right hand, the Black Friars, which was built on the site 
of the Cathedral, and first Cluniac monastery. Part of this is now 
occupied by the Grammar School, the porch of which contains two 
curious stones, which look like Saxon work, but which may be quite 
late in date. The ruins of the church are behind the school, consist- 
ing of a nave and two wide aisles. The dividing pillars are quite 
plain, and without capitals. They are apparently Late Decorated. 

The footpath to the right, beyond the Black Friars, leads to the 
Canons of 8. Sepulchre. The conventual buildings are modernised, 
and converted into a residence. The church has been turned into a 
sort of aviary, and an old doorway, with Norman mouldings, is inserted 
at the east end. 

Returning to the Black Friars, and then following the road on the 
Suffolk side of the river, we come to the Benedictine Abbey of Nuns. 
The church is the principal part remaining. It appears to have been 
made into a dwelling house soon after the dissolution, and is now a 
barn, with the windows built up. The arch of the north transept 
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remains. On the south of the church, a modern house is built on the 
site of the conventual buildings, and on the eastern side of what has 
been the cloister garth, are some remains of the chapter-house and 
the refectory. All the existing buildings are Middle-Pointed. 

Leaving Thetford, a pleasant walk of ten miles brings us to Ixworth, 
passing through the Scotch fir and larch plantations peculiar to this 
part of England, and by the magnificent cedars and evergreens of 
Euston. 

On the way, at about two miles from Ixworth, the small church of 
Ixworth Thorpe is worth visiting. It is First-Pointed, with a thatched 
roof, and Later windows inserted. The porch door is plain and Saxon 
in appearance. The most interesting feature of the church is the 
rich and varied carving of the poppy heads in the nave. They are all 
different, with figures of angels, monks, birds, etc., perched upon the 
shoulder next the seat. 

At Ixworth there is a fine parish church of the usual Suffolk type. 
The Abbey church is demolished, the bases of the pillars alone re- 
maining, by which the plan (Norman) can be traced with tolerable 
accuracy. Four coped coffin-lids remain in situ near the middle of 
the church, and among other fragments are two vesica-shaped masses 
of lead, stamped with a die engraved with a medieval crown and the 
letters H. R. The conventual buildings have been converted into a 
mansion, and, with the exception of some large buttresses, the old work 
is concealed by modern brickwork. Inside the house, a fine crypt, or 
rather vaulted hall, remains, part of which is fitted up as a private 
chapel, and another asa pantry. This is all First-Pointed, and very 
beautiful. It is situated in the position usually occupied by the 
chapter: house, being at the south end of the south transept of the 
church. The Abbey has been surrounded by a moat, part of which 
remains, A fine avenue of cedars in the garden is worth seeing. 

From Ixworth to Bury St. Edmunds, the distance is six miles. 
Before entering the town, the remains of the hospital of St. Nicholas 
are seen close to the road. They have, however, been so much altered 
and patched with tracery, etc., from a ruined church, that a description 
is useless. 

Tuesday.—The famous Abbey of Bury is too well known to need 
description. The Abbot’s Bridge, near the entrance to the town from 
the north, is most interesting. It has, besides the double arches, a 
singular and beautiful feature in the small arches piercing the but- 
tresses, supposed to have been made to receive planks to form a tem- 
porary bridge. 

A drive of six miles, and a walk of four, brings us to Lavenham, 
the church deserving a visit, as, perbaps, the finest in the county. The 
nave and tower are very fine Perpendicular, the chancel Decorated. 
The interior is very beautiful. The nave roof is richly panelled. The 
chancel screens are good Perpendicular, and there are some interesting 
misereres in the stalls, with the following subjects :—1. The Pelican 
in her piety. 2. Two grotesque figures—a male with a nondescript 
animal’s feet and tail, playing with two crutches, fiddlewise, on a pair 
of bellows ; and a female, with a tail ending with an animal's head. 
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8. A crouching male figure in a jester’s dress. 4. Two spoonbills 
pecking at a child’s head and shoulders. 5. A man, holding under 
his arm a pig by its hind legs. On the chancel floor is a brass, nine 
inches long, of an infant in swaddling clothes looking like a chrysalis. 
An eastern chapel, probably the Ladye Chapel, now serves as a vestry. 

Leaving Lavenham, a pretty walk past Brent Eleigh, and a dese- 
crated Early English chapel at Lindsey, brings us to Kersey. The 
terms Lindsey-Wolsey and Kerseymere are derived from these places. 
At Kersey the remains of the Priory of St. Austin Canons are interest- 
ing, though scanty. They consist of a Decorated chapel on the south 
side of the demolished choir, from which it is separated by two First- 
Pointed arches, another arch opening into the site of the south tran- 
sept, and at the south-west angle of the chapel the south-east pier of 
the tower. This chapel, now used as a coach-house, has two large 
windows to the south. The ruins stand in the grounds of a house 
built on the site of the conventual buildings, and were the modern 
additions removed, would be a very picturesque object. 

Hadleigh, within an easy distance, completes the day’s journey. 
Here is a Perpendicular church of rather commou-place character. 
At the Rectory, there is a fine late brick tower and gateway, built by 
a Dean of Stoke. 

Wednesday.—By rail to Ipswich, where time would only allow a 
visit to the gateway of Wolsey’s College. This is a small but good 
example of the brickwork of the period, with a stone tablet bearing 
the Royal arms. 

From Ipswich, a pleasant sail down the Orwell takes us to Alens- 
bourne Priory, of St. Austin Canons. Here is a farm house and 
a barn, which may be part of the church or refectory, having a 
good Decorated roof, but with no architectural details left in the 
walls. 

Returning to Ipswich, and regretting the want of time to search for 
remains of the numerous conventual houses formerly existing there, 
we go by rail to Woodbridge. The Priory, St. Austin Canons, is con- 
verted into a modern red brick house, with some slight remains of old 
work in the interior. It is situated to the south of the parish church, 
a handsome building of the usual Suffolk type. 

A walk of six miles brings us to Butley Priory, St. Austin’s. The 
great gatehouse is entire, and converted into a dwelling-house. _It is 
built of flint and stone, with Decorated tracery in patterns. On each 
side of the gateway is a large buttress-like projection, pierced with an 
arch. Inthe gable is a rich decorated niche, with a small window 
on each side. Two tower-like wings flank the archway, and over the 
gate are thirty-six large, and thirty-six small shields and squares, 
with armorial bearings, among which are the following :—Planta- 
genet, Denston, Vere, Bolam, Warren, Clare, Fitzwaller, Mortimer, 
Bigod, Tiptoft, Huntingfield, Mowbray, Ufford, and the Priory. The 
last is, Or, a chief indented, azure over all, in bend a crosier, the 
staff gules, the crook of the first. On the south, or inner front of 
the gateway, a large Decorated wheel pattern fills the gable. Imme- 
diately under, are three arches and an arcading, all of pattern tracery. 
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A window is inserted in the middle arch. In the farmyard beyond 
the gateway is a piece of wall with an arch with plain mouldings, and 
no capitals or bases. This seems to have been part of the transept of 
the church, but, without excavating, it is impossible to trace the 
position of the buidings. 

From Butley to Campsey Ash is about five miles, but on arriving 
there, no trace of the Austin Priory is to be found, except in the 
name of a farm called the Abbey. The private grounds of this part 
of Suffolk are remarkable for the fine growth of yews, cedars, and 
other evergreen trees and shrubs. 

The day’s journey closed at Leiston, where a very nice little inn is 
to be found. 

Thursday.—The ruins of Leiston Abbey—Premonstratensian—are 
extensive and beautiful, and deserve the notice of architects and 
antiquaries. Being in the midst of farm buildings, they are rapidly 
falling away, and unless some steps are taken for their preservation, 
will soon lose much of their interest. 

Approaching from the south, we find many remains of the conventual 
buildings ; first, the west gable of the refectory or dormitory, with 
large window retaining fragments of Perpendicular tracery, then 
further to the north is part of a brick Perpendicular tower, attached 
to what appears to have been the abbot’s lodgings. The chambers on 
the west side of the cloisters have had First-Pointed crypts, the corbels 
and spring of the vaulting remaining. On all sides of the cloisters 
are extensive remains of flint aud stone walls; the site of the kitchen 
is marked by its large fireplace. At the extreme south of the buildings 
isa small chapel with traces of First-Pointed work. The chapter house 
is 2 spacious room in the usual position, with a vaulted slype on the 
north, from which a doorway leads into the church, and a turret stair 
to the triforium and roof. The church is cruciform, with a large 
chapel on each side of the choir. The east end of the choir is stately 
Perpendicular, with large windows to the east, and on the north and 
south sides of the sanctuary. The external walls and buttresses are 
richly panelled with Perpendicular patterns in flint and stone. The 
south chapel is Perpendicular, like the east end of choir ; that on the 
north is Decorated, with large east window, in which are remains of 
curvilinear tracery. The windows to the north are square headed, 
and bricked up, the chapel being used asa barn. The north transept 
window is similar to the east window of the choir. In the south tran- 
sept are two windows placed high up, in order to clear the roofs of the 
adjoining buildings, but all details are concealed by a luxuriant growth 
of ivy. Portions of the clustered piers of the centre tower remain, 
and of circular columns in the transept, all First-Pointed. The 
north wall of the nave contains three plain round headed arches, 
all blocked up ; the south side is demolished and occupied by a farm- 
house, beyond which is the cloister garth. In the vault under the 
refectory, near the stair at the north east corner, is a curious recess, 
probably an opening to a drain. From Leiston to Dunwich is a walk 
of about five miles over a good deal of sandy common, where the 
botanist may be interested in finding patches of Tillza muscosa, 
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Mossy red-shanks, along the track; a pretty pathway through a 
thicket leads to the top of the crumbling cliff, where stand the ruins 
of All Saints’ Church and the Franciscan Priory, all that has been 
spared of ancient Dunwich. The Friary -buildings stand in a large 
enclosure of some seven acres, with two ivy-covered gateways on the 
west. The buildings retain some remains of Perpendicular and earlier 
work, but having been altered for municipal purposes soon after the 
dissolution, and again having fallen to ruin, it is impossible to trace 
the original plan. Leaving Dunwich, we pass the restored chapel of 
S. James’ Hospital, a small Early Transitional building, with apse 
surrounded with arcading. 

Three miles on we reach Blythburgh, where are only a few ivy 
covered walls remaining of the abbey ; these appear to be part of the 
north transept, with masses representing three of the tower piers. 
All details have disappeared, but in the garden belonging to the Inn 
are several Norman and Early English capitals and mouldings brought 
from the ruins. 

The parish church, west of the abbey, is a splendid Perpendicular 
building, full of interesting details. The tower fell some years ago, 
and is very poorly restored. There is an unbroken line of clerestory 
windows, eighteen on each side, from west to east. The bays, with 
arches, are eight in number on each side, a ninth bay on each side of 
the sanctuary projects beyond the aisles. There is much carving, in 
poppy heads, of seats and the stalls ; on the panels are various figures 
among which are apostles, a king and queen, figures holding respectively 
three loaves, a crutch, a dog-like animal, a ship, book, wallet, etc. 

From Blythburgh a six mile walk brings us to Yoxford, the garden 
of Suffolk, and two miles further we reach Sibton. The abbey grounds 
are private and enclosed. Having got the key, the ruins are 
approached throughnicely kept grounds. The remains are very difficult 
to understand ; the principal building seems to have been the refectory, 
the church being quite gone, except perhaps part of the south wall. 
The whole fabric seems to have been strangely altered, probably to 
convert it into a dwelling house. The main building is on the south 
side of what seems to be the cloister garth, and is Early English or 
Transitional, the windows and large arch at the east end having round 
heads. This may have been the church, and have extended further 
east and-west. On the exterior of the east end, at the back of the 
great arch, which is built up, are marks of vaulting, and two arches in 
brickwork in the wall above ; extending further east are remains of 
two more arches. There is among the ruins a fine specimen of an 
Early English font, originally on five pillars. Returning through 
Yoxford, we reach Darsham Station, after a day’s walk of about twenty 
miles, and the day’s journey ends at Hailsham. Near Yoxford the 
rare, or rather local, plant ‘‘ Claytonia perfoliata” is found growing 
plentifully. 

Friday.—At four miles from Hailsham we find Rumburgh Abbey, 
Benedictine. The church remains, and is in use as the parish church ; 
it consists of the lower parts of a massive First-Pointed western tower, 
which appears never to have been finished, a nave, and chancel. The 
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tower is singularly beautiful in its simplicity and stateliness; a doorway, 
with three lancets set rather wide apart over it, and double buttresses 
of two stages at the west angles, complete the west front. The north 
and south sides are quite plain. The tower is capped with a timber 
belfry and high pitched tiled roof. The interior consists of nave and 
chancel without aisles, the tower arch is narrow and lofty, and the 
nave windows are to the south, and are Perpendicular. The chancel 
has no ancient features left, except a small doorway to the north. 
The roof of the nave, and rood screen are good Perpendicular, and some 
carved poppy heads remain. The conventual buildings, which were 
on the north side of the church, have entirely disappeared. From 
Rumburgh to Flixton Austin Canons’ Nunnery, is about three miles. 
The remains are very scanty. Standing in the grounds of a farm- 
house, between the garden and some wooden farm buildings, is a 
portion of wall containing a flat headed arch, the whole covered with 
masses of ivy. This faces north, and on the south side are traces of 
foundations extending to the south and east. Nothing can be made 
out here without excavating. We walk on past Lord Waveney’s Park 
Lodge to Bungay. The church is very handsome, the ruins of the 
Benedictine Nunnery are at the east end, and are, as it were; a con- 
tinuation, or elongation, of the church. The remaius are principally 
First Pointed, but many details of arches and windows are quite con- 
cealed by ivy. There isa curious window and aumbry high up in the 
north wall, perhaps in connection with the rood loft. From Bungay 
we go by train to Mellis, and from thence walk to Eye. The church 
is of the usual Suffolk type ; to the north east of it we find the Priory 
Farm. Nothing remains of the Benedictine Priory except the refec- 
tory, now used asagranary. This is a good example of First Pointed 
brickwork, with numerous small double lancet windows above and 
below a string course. The original roof and floor timbers remain. 
Saturday.—A drive of a few miles takes us to Redlingfield. The 
church is said to be that of the Benedictine Nunnery. It is similar to 
an ordinary parish church, but not unlike Rumburgh in plan, having 
an unfinished western tower not rising above the nave roof, a plain 
nave without aisles, a chancel the same width as the nave, and without 
a chancel arch. The building seems to be Middle-Pointed, with Late 
windows inserted. There is a piscina in the south wall of nave, and 
the roof is a good plain Middle-Pointed example. The font, much 
mutilated, is handsome ; it is panelled with angels and the evangelistic 
symbols ; round the base are four lions, and four partially destroyed 
figures. A building with stone buttresses stands at right angles to 
the church, not far from the south side of the chancel. Continuing 
the drive we reach Hoxne, where King Edmund was killed. The only 
remains of the Benedictine Abbey are a few marks of arches in a wall 
near the road, and in the farmhouse the timbered front and a large 
chimney may be parts of the conventual buildings. In the porch of 
the house there are preserved two life-sized wooden figures, of which 
we could get no satisfactory account. Leaving the trap, a four mile 
walk takes us to Wingfield, a village partly built round a common, 
and possessing a very fine Edwardian castle, moated, with stately 
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‘gatehouse and towers. On reaching the site of the college, no remains 
are found, it having been converted into a house, which is quite 
modern in appearance. The church, however, is perfect. It is a fine 
Decorated and Perpendicular building, with western tower, nave, and 
collegiate chancel, the same width and length as the nave. The 
interior is very spacious and beautiful, the stalls and screens of the 
choir remarkably fine. There are stairs to the rood screen on the 
north and south sides, and an upper chapel over the north east chapel 
of the choir. Several fragments of stained glass remain, and altar 
tombs with effigies to the Earl and Duke of Suffolk, and the De la 
Poles. A swarm of bees, still in the roof of the north east chapel, is 
said to have followed a lady’s funeral about a century ago, and to have 
remained ever since. 

From Wingfield, a pretty walk through a little valley, with oak 
plantation on the hill side, and Scotch firs near the road, brings us to 
a garden, where we see, in a wall, an arcade of eight round-headed Early 
English arches. On enquiry we find that these have been removed 
from the Cluniac Priory of Mendham, the remains of which stand in 
the flat halfa mile below. Having examined these dislocated remains, 
we go on to the site of the priory, where we find the massive core of 
the north east angle of what seems to have been the chapter house, 
with the marks of the removed arcading. A walk to Harleston, and 
from thence to Beccles by rail, finishes the day’s work. 

Sunday.—The church at Beccles is large, with a fine exterior and 
rich north porch. The tower is detached and unfinished ; it is very 
massive, and a fine object from a distance. After service, we walked 
to Mettingham Castle and College. There isa fine gateway, and 
much of the wall of castle and college remains ; most of the ashlar is 
stripped off, but fragments of tracery and mouldings lying about show 
that the buildings were fine fourteenth century work. The castle and 
garden are surrounded by a moat, and a modern house stands within 
the walls. On the way, two churches are passed—Shipmeadow, which 
has an unusually large Middle-Pointed low side window with two 
lights; and Mettingham, with a round tower and Norman north 
door. Darsham church, with a round tower, is seen from the road, 

Monday.—By train to S. Olave’s Priory, Austin Canons; the 
remains are svanty, the cloister garth is traceable with the Early Eng- 
lish vaulted entrance to chapter house, some adjoining vaulting, and 
fragmentary portions of buildings of brick and flint. Our Suffolk 
ramble ends at Great Yarmouth, where the great church and priory 
hall are too well known to need description, and for want of time we 
were unable to search for smaller remains. 

An account of the priory at Clare will be found, out of its proper 
place, in “ The Ramble Among the Conventual Remains in Essex,” in 
the 22nd Vol. of ‘‘Tae Retiquary.” 
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FONTS AND BAPTISMS.—I. FONTS. 
BY J. LEWIS ANDRE. 


THERE is probably no article in the numerous and varied list of 
Instrumenta Ecclesiastica which has proved a fitter object for the 
exercise of artistic design than the font. Every form consistent with 
its use has been employed—round, square, octagonal, or many-sided, 
—it has offered ample scope for the designer in all the styles and every 
age of Christian art. The materials composing it have, moreover, 
not been entirely confined to stone or marble, lead and bronze, or 


NORMAN FONT, IN THE CHAPEL, HADDON HALL. 


copper, having been occasionally used, and for the baptisms of kings 
and princes, small fonts of gold or silver have been called into 
requisition. 

It is probable that after, the lapse of so many centuries, and the 
effects of religious and social changes, few fonts of Saxon date have 
been preserved in England; that is to say, which can with any 
certainty be ascribed to so early a period, although many of the rude 
massive stone vessels usually termed Norman may be still older, 
especially as those belonging to the period immediately succeeding 

15 
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the Conquest abound all over the country ; and in the times following 
that event it appears to have been the custom to retain the font even 
when all the rest of the fabric was renewed, a practice probably pur- 
sued by the new-comers in their extensive re-edification of the Saxon 
churches. Stanton Drew, Gloucestershire, and Escombe, Durham, 
possess fonts supposed to be pre-Norman, and that of Bridekirk has 
an inscription in Runic characters.* 

Norman fonts are in form most commonly square, round, or tub- 
shaped (perhaps tumbler-formed would be a more correct definition 
of this outline), and in design vary from excessive simplicity to the 
most elaborate richness. The cylindrical shape was no doubt selected 
as being the nearest approach possible to that of a well or fountain, 
so as to symbolise the waters of life given at baptism. A confirma- 
tion of this theory may be found at Rome, where, in the cloisters of 
S. John Lateran, is a fountain exactly like a tub-shaped Norman font. 
It is of the 6th century, and has on it two circles of ornamentation, 
separated by a band of a kind of interlacing cable work, above which 
are crosses and other devices under circular arches.t The bowls of 
our early fonts are frequently of local marble, or hard stone, only 
capable of being slightly worked, and the ornaments then used are 
most commonly a series of shallow circular arches, as at Mickleham, 
Surrey, and Warnham, Sussex. In the latter county, the circular font 
at Yapton has a series of upright crosses under an arcade encircling 
it ; elsewhere the arches interlace with one another, as at Eastwood, 
Essex ; and Hendon, Middlesex. A good round Norman font exists at 
Wormley, Herts., with cable work on the bowl, which last is occa- 
sionally carried on sets of columns, those that are square having a 
large central one, and four others at the angles, an arrangement said 
to symbolise Christ and the Evangelists. It may be observed on the 
remarkably fine example at East Meon, Hants. 

The sculpture on Norman fonts will be noticed further on, when 
alluding to this feature in its application to the subject of this 

aper. 
‘ The two earlier phases of Pointed Gothic have left us fewer 
examples than the preceding style ; but with them there is found an 
elegance of conception not seen in Norman work, and fonts are, in 
the Early English era, often covered with the lovely foliage peculiar 
to it; thus at Greetwell, Lincolnshire, is an example with an octa- 
gonal stem, surrounded by eight round shafts carrying leaf work 
under a circular bowl ; somewhat similar is a specimen at Hadleigh, 
Essex. Rotherfield Greys, Oxon., has a plain but good font, which 
seems to be of Transition Norman to Early Pointed. Good plain 
examples are at South Mimms, Middlesex ; Shere, Surrey ; and Shop- 
land, Essex. At S. Giles’, Oxford, is one, singular, but beautiful ; 
others exist at Keysoe, Beds., and Tickenham, Somerset ; that at 
Boreham, Essex, is hexagonal and tub-shaped, the former an unusual 
. form. 
* At Haydon, near Haydon Bridge, the font is said to be a Roman altar. 
PB word font was often spelt “founte” in old writings—a near approach to 
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In the Decorated or Second Pointed style, the art shown is often of 
the highest class, but not invariably so, as may be seen at Dovercourt, 
Essex (a rough sketch of this font is in the Anastatic Society’s Volume 
for 1879). Panel work now takes the place of arcading on the basin, 
and is the usual feature in the next or Perpendicular epoch. 
Gonerby, Lincolnshire, and Bradfield, Norfolk, are so treated. The 
stems, as in older productions, are often shafted, but the columns are 
not now detached from the central shaft, but are wrought out of the same 
block of stone, and in the next period become mere staves or reeds. 
A running pattern isa common decoration of the bowls; at Hythe, 
Kent, it is a waved trefoil ; at Wheathampstead, Herts., a band of 
quatrefoils, as at Bradley, Lincolnshire. A beautiful font. in that 
county at Swatton, is engraved in Paley’s ‘‘ Manual of Gothic Archi- 
tecture ;” another, plain but good, is at Echingham, Sussex. 

Occasionally, churches near each other have features very much 
alike ; thus at Westbere, Kent, are sedilia almost identical in design 
with those at Wellingborough, in the same county, and the fonts at 
Barcombe and Willingdon, in Sussex, have much that is similar in the 
outlines of both. 

Of Perpendicular date there are many fonts left to us ; their shape 
is almost universally some variety of the octagon, but in the west 
there are some curiously formed, having niches at each angle acting 
as shafts to carry square bowls, and of these examples may be seen 
at Bradford Abbas, Dorset, and Queen’s Camel, Somerset. 

It is interesting to note that figure sculpture is almost entirely 
confined to the first and last periods of Gothic art when it is connected 
with the subject of this paper; Norman and Perpendicular fonts 
abounding with it, whilst it is almost wholly wanting on those of the 
Frst and Second Pointed eras. Of the “rectilinear” epoch are the 
magnificent works to be met with so frequently in the Eastern 
counties—Blythburgh, Stoke-by-Nayland, and Southwold, in Suffolk. 
Walsoken, Worsted, East Dereham, and Walsingham, in Norfolk, are 
remarkably beautiful examples, and probably the height of sumptuous- 
ness is reached in the two last. Many of these are further dignified 
by the elaborate and lofty canopies by which they are crowned. At 
Ewelme, Oxon, is one of gently tapering outline, so lofty that it 
reaches nearly to the roof timbers. 

Post Reformation fonts in our old churches are mostly confined 
to the era subsequent to the Restoration, when many of those 
destroyed by the Puritans were replaced. A curious account is 
given in Parker's “Glossary” of the adventures of an ancient 
font at the time of the Cromwellian usurpation, and probably 
many such could be found in the churchwardens’ accounts and the 
registers of our parishes. The articles replacing the old vessels 
appear to have been in many cases mere stone or marble pans stuck 
upon sticks,* and often not even suited to the “ pouring ” of water 
required by the Anglican formularies ; nevertheless, some good, sound, 
substantial 17th century fonts exist, as at North Chappel, and 





* The font of S. Paul’s Cathedral, London, resembles a large soup tureen. 
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Lurgashall, Sussex, where there are very quaint ones, both of the 
local Petworth marble, square in form, nearly similar to each other, 
and quite unlike anything which preceded them in date, which, on the 
latter ,is given as 1661. Ackworth, Yorkshire, is dated 1663; one at 
St. Margaret’s, Lothbury, is said to have been carved by Grinling 
Gibbons. A few earlier in the century may be noted. Two, each of 
lead, exist at Clunbridge, Gloucestershire, and Eyethorne, Kent, the 
former erected in 1680, the latter 1628. Really fine covers were 
sometimes provided during the earlier Stuart period, that at S. 
Peter’s, Mancroft, recently destroyed, was a beautiful and interesting 
work, completely enshrining the font within it. 

Classic art does not, when of tolerable purity, readily adapt itself 
to the requirements of Christian fonts, and the large vases seen in 
the Madeliene, Paris, and other places, can hardly be considered 
appropriate, however ornamental. At White Waltham, Berks., the 
font, when seen by me in 1851, was a simple white marble vessel, or 
deep bowl, not in any way resembling “a vessel unto honour ;” this 
precious production was perched on a wooden-hooped framework, like 
a hen-coop. A few years back there was in very common use a 
shallow Wedgewood saucer, with a cover, the whole precisely like a 
muffin dish ; and this was often placed within the old font, but in 
other cases formed the sole baptismal vessel; fonts without drains 
were common in those days. 

A paper might well be written on the sculpture on fonts, especially 
that of the human figure, singly, or in sacred and legendary scenes. 
As was before asserted, the Norman and Perpendicular periods abound 
with it, whilst in English Pointed, both First and Second, it is almost 
entirely wanting. In some of the Romanesque examples, it is of a 
very rude character, but no one could look at the font at Coleshill, 
Warwickshire, without seeing that a high perfection was sometimes 
reached. This beautiful work is circular, and has on it a large 
principal scene—the Crucifixion, with SS. Mary and John at the foot 
of the cross; flanking this are eight arches, four of which enclose 
full length saints, and four are filled with foliage, the whole forming 
a very exquisite conception. Kast Meon, Hants., possesses a remark- 
able example ; it is of large size, with square marble bowl on five 
shafts ; on the former are bas-relievos of the creation of man—that of 
Eve, the Fall, the Expulsion, and the traditionary gift of the spade to 
Adam, the spindle to Eve. Good foliage work fills up the flat space on 
the upper surface of the basin, but one angle is occupied with the 
very unusual early Christian emblem of two doves drinking out of 
one vessel, above which is a cross. The Cathedral font at Winchester 
much resembles this one, but bears the history of 8. Nicholas. At 
Brighton, another fine Norman font has the Last Supper, and some 
legendary scenes also supposed to refer to the same saint. At Bride- 
kirk, Cumberland, the Baptism of our Lord is one of the subjects. 

Symbolical devices on Norman fonts include many: grotesque 
representations of lions and dragons, each of which are appropriate 
favourites. Occasionally, as at S. Peter's, Ipswich, lions follow in 
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procession entirely round the bowl ; the same on the font at Swans- 
combe, Kent (of this date?) ; at other times they are seen supporting 
the whole structure, as at Hereford Cathedral. Dragons occur on 
several of the Cornish fonts, as S. Kaius’, Kea, near Truro; S. 
Sampson’s, South Hill, and Luxulyan. At Tintagel, serpents twine 
round the shafts at the angles, and above them are crosses. 

In Perpendicular work, the basins are often carried by busts of 
angels, or they are placed in panels upon the sides. Figures of the 
Apostles occur at 8. James’, Taunton. The Crucifixion, and the 
administration of the seven sacraments, ornament the octagonal bowls 
of many Norfolk and Suffolk fonts, and, as far as the writer is 
acquainted, are confined to the east of England, the only exception 
he has met with being at Farmingham, Kent. Biuham, East 
Dereham, Gorleston, Hatley Cockayne, Norwich Cathedral, Walsing- 
ham, and Worsted are Norfolk examples, whilst in Suffolk there are 
ones at Cratfield, Southwold, Westhall, and Woodbridge; the latter 
has the lily pot running up the stem, in allusion to the dedication of 
the church to S. Mary. At Gorleston and Gresham, these symbolical 
representations have been painted and gilded, also at Westhall, and 
probably in many more cases where the decoration has now perished. 
The Resurrection fills a square panel at Southfleet, Kent. Ware 
Church, Herts., has a curious font, with figures of SS. Christopber, 
George, Margaret, and others projecting boldly from the eight sides. 
Emblems, either as charges on shields or otherwise, are common in 
Third Pointed work, Those of the Passion are seen at Chediston, 
8. Mary, Suffolk, the Veronica at S. Osyth’s Parish Church, Essex, 
the Agnus Dei at S. Leonard, Colchester; the holy cross, it is almost 
needless to say, is frequently met with. The emblematic figures of 
the Evangelists are on many examples, as at Aylsham, Great 
Wymondham, Norfolk, and 8. Mary Quay, Ipswich ; in the two last 
they are in alternate panels, angels filling those between. At South- 
fleet, Kent, is a chalice and host, and at Thelverton, Norfolk, three 
chalices, over each of which is a wafer, both instances forming symbols 
of the sacrament of the altar; these are very appropriate, as pointing 
out the means whereby the life given at baptism is to be sustained in 
the Christian’s soul. 

A few post-Restoration fonts give us scriptural events sculptured 
on them ; that at S. Margaret’s, Lothbury, before alluded to, has Adam * 
and Eve in. Paradise; the return of the dove to the Ark, Christ 
baptized by S. John, and Philip baptizing the Eunuch. 

Heraldry sometimes obtrudes itself as an inappropriate orna- 
mentation ; it is seen on a Decorated font at Parham, Sussex ; in the 
next style became more common, but is generally introduced as a 
subsidiary embellishment ; examples are at 8. Clement, Sandwich, 
Kent, and Kirkhampton, Cornwall. The practice was by no meaus 
common, except in the debased close of the Third Pointed style. 

Inscriptions are met with on both the bowls of fonts and the steps 
on which they are placed, French, Latin, Greek, and English being 
the languages used. At Keysoe, Beds.; the prayers of the passers by 
are asked for the soul of “ Warel,” in Norman French; Nuffield, 
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Oxon., has round the circular bow] the following: ‘‘ Fonte sacro lotum 
vel mundat gracia totum vel non est mundacio plena,” a distich some- 
what resembling Queen Elizabeth’s definition of her belief in the 
Eucharist. The font at Walpole, S. Peter, Norfolk, has on it “ Thynk 
and Thank,” often repeated ; the date is 1582. 

A Greek inscription, common both abroad and at home, has con- 
tinued a favourite, and in use almost to the present day ; it occurs at 
8. Mary’s, Harlow, Essex; Higham, Norfolk; Melton Mowbray, 
Leicestershire ; and Melverley, Shropshire ; and on the more modern 
fonts at §. Martin’s, Ludgate, London, and Dulwich College Chapel. 
It runs backwards and forwards alike in the original language, and in 
English may be rendered, “ Wash away my trangression, and not only 
my face.” * 

Fonts wholly or partially of lead exist in about thirty churches in 
England, and some of them possess much delicate ornamentation. 
One of the finest is at Walton-on-the-Hill, Surrey. The only speci- 
men I have met with of Decorated date may be seen at Parham, 
Sussex ; it appears to have been impressed with a bell stamp, the 
words, -» 1H.C.N.A.Z.A.R. (Jesus of Nazareth), being repeated 
many times on a central horizontal band, with similar ones crossing 
it, the panels so formed enclosing shields with the Peverel arms, 
Gironny of eight, within a bordure bezanty. 

No ancient bronze or copper fonts remain in our land, but there 
are many abroad. Amongst them.a magnificent one at Munster 
Cathedral, and which has almost the same outline as a chalice, with a 
“‘knop ” or projection in the centre of the stem, the bowl being orna- 
mented with figures in circular panels. 

In Louis Veuillot’s splendid work, “ Jesus Christ,” is an engraving 
of a font, “‘en cuivre jaune,” executed at Dinan in 1112, and now 
preserved in the Church of S. Bartholomew, at Leige. It is circular, 
and consists of a plain base, above which are standing figures of 12 
oxen, symbolizing those carrying the brazen sea of the Jewish Church, 
and also the twelve apostles; over this is an inscribed fillet and 
simple mouldings, above and occupying about two thirds of the whole 
is a band of figures, some of which represent the baptism of our Lord. 
He appears as a youthful nude figure, with water surrounding him up 
to the waist ; immediately over his nimbus is another, with the head 
of a dove, labelled ‘‘ Sps scs,” and the words, “Hac est jfilias meus,” 
etc. Two angels holding drapery stand at the left-hand side, while S. 
John, carefully holding his garments above the water, places his right 
hand on our Lord’s head. Under the former is the legend, “ J ought 
to be baptized by Thee, and comest Thou to me,” whilst over the dove is 
a half circular panel, with a nimbed head and the word “ Pater ;” the 
angels have over them “ angelos ministrantes.” I have been minute in 
describing this foreign example, as probably the work of Veuillot, in 





* The following in Latin is similar in character to the Greek referred to above, 
reading each way alike :— 
‘*Tu pacata vale rore lavata caput.” 
This verse “ was made by occasion of a woman dispossessed of the devil by baptism.” 
—Cavaliers’ Note Book, p. 118. 
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which it is figured, is not much known to English readers. At S. 
Mary, Danzig, the font stands within a brazen baptistery twenty feet 
in diameter. 

There was formerly a brass font at S. Alban’s Abbey, which is said 
to have been brought from Scotland, and that it was there used for 
the baptisms of the Scottish monarchs; it escaped the Dissolution, 
but perished at the time of the Commonwealth. A modern church, 
at Brixton, Surrey, has, I believe, a small bronze font. 

At Stratford, 8. Mary, Suffolk, the font is of brick, at Chobham, 
Surrey, of wooden panelling ; in both cases the bowls are lined with 
lead, and the choice of materials arose no doubt from the absence of 
proper stone in each locality. 

Canterbury Cathedral had a font of silver, which was transported 
to Westminster when royal christenings took place. Miss Strickland, 
iu her “ Lives of the Queens,” states that Edward VI. and Mary I. 
were baptized in silver fonts, and the same author records the presents 
of golden ones from Queen Elizabeth to Mary of Scotland, and Charles 
IX., King of France.* 

Only one example of a baptistery, properly so called, exists at 
present in England—that at Luton, Beds., and which is too well 
known for description here. Canopies of wood, enclosing the entire 
font, are to be met with occasionally. One remains at Trunch, Nor- 
folk ; another, of fine flamboyant Flemish work, has been reversed, 
and now forms the pulpit at Newington-juxta-Hythe, Kent ; that at 
Norwich has been already alluded to. At some places the canopies 
have hinged doors, to allow of access to the font without raising the 
covers. 

.8. Charles Borromeo, in his ‘‘ Instructions on Ecclesiastical 
Buildings,” devotes a long and exhaustive chapter to the font and 
baptistery, and appears to consider the enclosure of the former by an 
arcade or screen as a requisite precaution, but I know of no old font 
in our land as so surrounded, except by modern enclosures, as at 8. 
Michael’s, Lewes. At S. Martin’s, Herne, Kent, the tower, which is at 
the north west angle, forms what is practically a capital baptistery, 
the font standing in the centre on two high steps, and thus producing 
a very pleasing and dignified effect. 

In old work, I know of no example of more than two steps under 
the bases of fonts. These platforms often had a higher stone on which 
the officiating priest stood, and were occasionally inlaid with encaustic 
tiles, as at Wheathampstead, Herts. ; others had the risers of the 
steps panelled, especially in Perpendicular work. They were generally 
square edged, but nosings, like those of modern staircases, were to be 
met with. 

At Rainham, Essex, attached to the circular bow] is a small bracket, 
to receive the cruet with the chrism, and at Faxton, Northants, is a 
Square recess for the same purpose. 

Two articles of church furniture which have entirely disappeared 
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* A gold font forms part of the regalia in the Tower of London. Of this font, an 
engraving has already appeared in the “ RELIQUARY,” vol. xxiii. 
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from use, were the font cloth and canopy; the former, I presume, 
was a constant covering, the latter used at baptisms. In the inven- 
tories of church goods made 6th of Edward VI., frequent mention 
occurs of these ; those for Surrey, printed in Vol. IV. of the “Surrey 
Archeological Society Collections,” give many examples, At Chaldon, 
is “Item, a fount clothe ;” at Compton was ‘‘an old canype with a 
cloth for the font ;” at Hambledon, “ij font clothes ;” at Haslemere, 
“a font clothe of lynen ;” and at Pirford, “‘ Item ij cloothes to kever 
the font ;” Shalford had “ ij font clothes of lynnyn,” and Newington 
“ of saie,” whilst Lingfield possessed “a shete for the font.” These 
extracts prove that the English usage was in accordance with foreign 
practice, as S. Charles Borromeo says the covering should be of white 
silk, but that “it is not forbidden to have it of decent linen cloth of 
the same colour.” 

Anciently, there was only one font in each city, either in a baptistery 
forming a separate building, or it was within the cathedral church ; 
a custom which is retained at Montreal, Canada, where there is a 
baptistery formed at the west end of the cathedral, separated from 
the rest of the edifice, and enclosed by a lofty screen reaching to the 
roof; within is a rich marble font ; the numerous other churches of 
the town being unprovided with any means for baptism. This 
practice is allowed by the present Roman ritual, the rubric for Holy 
Saturday running as follows :— 


“ Here, if the church has a Baptismal Font, the — puts on a purple cope, and, 
preceded by the cross, lights, and the pascal candle burning, proceeds with the clergy 
and attendants to the Font.” 


Again, in that for Whitsun Eve, it directs :-— 


** Bat where there is no Font the Litanies are sung as on Holy Saturday.” 


It will be seen by the above, that the Roman Catholic Church does 
not consider the font a necessary piece of furniture in every church, 
and in the solemn and lengthy ceremonial of consecration, no mention 
is made of any baptistery, or other provision for its purposes.* 

Gibbon (vol. iii., pp. 469-70) has the following—‘“ The baptismal 
fonts of Osset, in Boetica (Spain), were spontaneously replenished each 
year on the vigil of Easter,” and adds in a note, ‘‘ This miracle was 
skilfully performed. An Arian King sealed the doors, and dug a deep 
trench round the church, without being able to intercept the Easter 
supply of baptismal water.” 





* In Duncombe’s “ Canterbury Cathedral,” it is stated that the font was “erected at 
the expense of Dr. John Warner, Bishop of Rochester, and ated by John, 
Bishop of Oxon, in 1636.” (p. 52). 
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DEPEDALE, AND THE CHRONICLE OF THOMAS DE MOSCA, 
CANON OF DALE ABBEY. 


By tHe Rev. CHarues Kerry. 
(Continued from page 144.) 


CHAPTER VII. 


Concerning the noble Matron who was called ** The Gomme of the Dale,” and of 
Richard, her son. 


1. Dominus de Bradleye, the lord of Bradleye, by name Serlo de Grendon, a 
soldier intrepid in arms, illustrious by the eminence of his race, received Margery, 
the daughter of the aforesaid Radulph, the son of Geremund, as his wife, and with 
her the half of the Manor of Okebroke in free dowry. 

2. By her he had three daughters ; viz.: Johanna, Isolda, and Agatha, to whom 
(with grief be it spoken), the inheritance ultimately descended. 

3. He also begat five sons; Bartholomew, who was afterwards canon with us, 
William, of cherished memory, our advocate ; Fulcher, Jordan, and Serlo. 

4. Afterwards he married Matilda, noble by family, but still more noble by 
conduct, the lady of the manor of Celston. 

5. By her he had Andrew of Grendon, and Ranulph, the lord of Boleston, with 
their brothers, who were soldiers. 

6. He also had Robert, by a concubine, who.was more powerful in arms than 
the others. 

7. In that time the Grendons of that generation were men of power, the most 
famous of the earth. 

8. Now, the Serlo already named, had a friend, who was also his spiritual 
mother, inasmuch as she had vowed for him in his name at the holy font. 

9. To her the lord Serlo assigned the place of Depedale, with all that apper- 
tained thereunto, that she might dwell there with the whole of the land, cultivated 
and waste, which is between the pathway, which extends from the northern part 
of Boyhawe towards the west, even unto Le Colkey Sicke and Brunesbroc. 

10. And because such spiritual mothers are in English called Gommes (or God- 
mothers), this lady herself was known by the vulgar denomination of “‘ Gomme of 
the Dale.” 

11. She had a son named Richard, a youth of good disposition, whom, when he 
had studied the sacred writings, and after that he had duly taken holy orders, she 
caused to be ordained a priest, with the purpose that he should assist in Divine 
Service in her chapel of Depedale, and such ministry he performed. 

12, And moreover, the mansion of this same matron was on the higher land 
eastwood of us, inclining to the south, where there is now a pond which is called 
the pond of Roger de Alesby. (vid. chap xiii. 5.) 

13. When our fathers dug out that pond they found at the bottom many 
wrought stones which had formerly belonged to the above-mentioned mansion. 


CHAPTER VIII, 
Concerning the arrival of the Black Canons de la Kalc [Calke.] 


1. Even at that time when the house of Kalc had been the mother of the 
church at Repyndon, God, who disposes all things, being willing more gloriously 
to exalt the place of Depedale, the aforesaid Serlo de Grendon called together the 
canons of Kalc, and gave them the place of Depedale, the venerable matron 
having consented thereto, or rather having solicited for their coming. 

2. And the chaplain, Richard, took the habit of Regulars among them. More- 
over (as Humfrid, of whom-I have made previous mention, hath told me), the 
Prior of these very canons was called Humfrid. He had two associates, Nicholas 
and Simon, who had been a short time before schoolfellows and companions of 
William de Grendon, besides the chaplain, Richard, just named, and two others, 
whose names have escaped my memory. This same Humfrid, with his canons, 
continued through days and years in this condition. 
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3. These aforesaid canons, having taken root in this soil, and being comforted 
by God, they built for themselves a church—a costly labour, and other offices.* 

4. Humfrid, also their prior, visited the Roman See, and obtained a most 
valuable privilege, which we still hold in our possession, relative to a confirmation 
of the right of sepulture, a chantry, the laying of interdiction upon land, and many 
other liberties. 

5- About the same time flourished Albinus, abbot of Derley, brightly manifest- 
ing so many of the requisites of a holy and virtuous life, that the interior of the 
cloisters and of the church, and the most inward sanctuary of religion may be 
perceived to this day to be redolent with the fragrance of such a father. 

6. Then began, not those only of the race of the Grendons, but many others, 
noble and simple, to frequent the place of Depedale, to endow it largely with 
their goods, and at their decease, to leave their bodies to be buried there. I have 
heard it said by a man of veracity, worthy of belief, that more than four hundred 
warriors lie buried in that place, setting aside others of the nobility and gentry, 
and a prodigious number of common people. 

7. In the same spot reposes Peter Cook, of Batheley, a hermit of that place, 
a man of sanctified memory, of whose holy conversation, with which in part I 
was myself acquainted, and of whose actions, revealed in full confidence, by him- 
self and by others, mention shall be made, by the aid of God, in my future works, 
And thus devout honour and reverence are due to the place itself, on account of 
its own sanctity, and on account of the bodies of Christ's faithful people who 
repose there. 


g CHAPTER Ix. 
Concerning the departure of the Black Canons. 


I. Dany were the circles of the years during which the aforesaid canons 
remained together in this appointed place, in distant congregation from the social 
intercourse of mankind ; and to them, thus secluded, the pleasant aspect of the 
spot was om goo and they began to hold themselves more remissly to the 
service of God, and to the observance of order. For they frequented the forest 
more than the church ; were more intent upon the amusement, than the improve- 
ment of their minds; and to hunting, than to prayer or holy meditation. And, 
the whole of the neighbouring country being then a royal forest, as has already 
been stated, the king, hearing of the trespass they committed, ordered them to be 
removed from the place for the preservation of his deer. 

2. Then they, resigning everything they possessed into the hands of their patron 
(William de Grendon), returned to the place from whence they came: and which 
they were by necessity compelled to do: but their Prior, Humfrid, betook him- 
self to Le Magdalen, and there for many days he lived the life of a hermit. 

3. Truly, for my own part, I cannot believe that all this came to pass acciden- 
tally, but that it proceeded by the will of Him, without Whom not the leaf of a 
tree, nor a sparrow falleth to the ground. Oh, the height of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God! How incomprehensible are His judgments, and how 
unsearchable are His ways! For who hath known the design of the Lord, or 
who hath been His counsellor. 

4. But the place which he had chosen (see chap. vi.) the Lord would not leave 
thus desolate : for 

‘** The Divine power displayeth itself in things adverse.” 
Little by little, His clemency began to stretch forth the hand of compassion, to 
eater-and more wonderful things, so as that having plucked up the sycamores, 
Ee might plant cedars ; instead of the Black Premonstratentians who had quitted 


the place, leading hither, and establishing the White Premonstratensians, as will 
. be presently declared after the next chapter. 


CHAPTER X. 
Of the coming of the Canons of Tupholme, and of their departure. 
A Werily, there came from Tupholme, which monastery is of our order, six 





* Perhaps the only remaining fragment of this “ costly labour ” is a stone, with the 
double chevron and beak mouldings, in the south foundation of Mr. Wright’s barn, 
near the windmill ; it seems to have formed part of the side of a doorway (c. 1160). 
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Canons to tarry at Depedale, being invited by the Advocate of the place (Will. 
de Grendon). 

2. And there was given unto them the park of Stanleye, in addition to their 
possessions ; but by whom, and in what manner, I know only in part, and alto- 
gether with uncertainty ; and to write uncertain things for certain, in matters 
where the truth of any affair is to be treated, I hold to be absurd. 

3. This indeed I know most certainly, that a convert Friar, who came with 
those of Tupholme, was the first who constructed the watermill* in the park, and 
completed the pool with great labour and trouble. 

4. Their Prior was named Henry. It was necessary for them to be, as indeed 
they were, extremely laborious, for they were much incommoded by the frequent 
visits of the keepers of the forests, and of others; nor did they possess any cul- 
tivated land, which had previously belonged to the Gomme of the Dale, already 
mentioned, nor Makkemore, which contained one small hide of land. The lord 
of Okebroke retained for himself in his lordship the serfs and the mansion of 
Boyhawe, which was situate in a field, now called ‘‘ Boyhawe Meadow.” 

5. When they had sojourned here for the space of seven years, in great poverty, 
they sold the upper timber of the oaks in the park, which they felled at the middle 
of the trunks, and having received the money, they returned to Tupholme ; their 
Abbot having recalled them. 

6. As for the aforesaid Henry, their Prior, he was very cunning in the fabrica- 
tion of false money, having exercised himself in that unhappy trade : he went from 
them to Toftweyth, and there cohabited with a certain young woman of Morley, 
whom he had previously known with the insane affection of filthy lust. 

7. His Abbot having heard of this, and being displeased that he had neglected 
to return home with the brethren at his command, sent persons of the monastery 
and others with them, to bring him to Tupholme by force, that his disobedience 
and incontinence, as well as his other crimes, might be punished as they deserved, 
according to the ordinances of the monastery. He being seized with great affliction 
of the heart, was so instigated by diabolical resolution, that in a hot bath, he bled 
himself in both arms, and thus by a voluntary, or rather, an insane death he ter- 
minated his life.+ 

CHAPER XI. 
Concerning the arrival of the Canons of Wellebeck, and of their departure. 

z. Solitary, stained, and sallow, sat that daughter of Sion, the church of Depe- 
dale, bereft for a period of inhabitants ; but the Father of mercies, and the God of 
all consolation, who had in His pity selected that place, again looked down upon 
it with an eye of clemency, and consoled it. 

2. Therefore, lest that place, beloved by God, and venerable to man (the name 
of which through the prerogatives of its merits, is, as it were, honey melting in the 
mouth), should any longer be defrauded of its religious observances, He sent and 
caused five canons of Wellebeck, of the Premonstratensian Order, to be brought 
hither. 

3. The prior was named (Boniface ?) under the abbot Richard de Sewelle ; he was 
a man esteemed, expert in civil and religious affairs, and was afterward appointed 
prior to their establishment at Wellebeck ; and there was also the friar William, of 





* The mill stands immediately below the railway station at West Hallam. It is 
termed “ Bordock Mill,” and undoubtedly derives its name from a ‘ Broad Oak” 
which in early times grew near it. The water is gathered for some distance up the 
valley near Stanley Grange, and the mill is snugly esconced under the Jarge embank- 
ment. A few of the old stones remain incorporated with brickwork of the last cen- 
tury. The doorway looks older, and may have been erected c. 1600. 

+ One of the windows of Morley Church which once adorned the Refectory of Dale 
Abbey has the representation of a monk led, and standing before his superior, 
who is reading some homily to him from a book. The legend beneath interprets the 
scene :—“‘ Take heed to thy ways, brother.” There can be no doubt that this picture 
represents Prior Henry before his superior at Tupholme. It is probable, too, that so 
disgraceful an incident in the history of the cpnvent was pourtrayed in the windows 
of the Refectory that it might afford a wholesome warning to the brotherhood of the 
grievous end of one who presumed to violate his sacred vows of poverty, obedience, 
and chastity. 
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Hogneby, then a canon of their church, but afterwards a prior of this holy congrega- 
tion, who, when I took the habit of the order, was accustomed to relate to us many 
circumstances respecting himself for our edification. 

4. These five persons remained here, in all the severe discipline of their order, 
for five years in the greatest poverty, having endured in that space of time, many 
and varied calamities. 

5. And it came to pass, that on a certain day, one of them being desirous to 
draw up the lamps which were suspended before the altar, they all, falling to the 
ground, in a wonderful manner were broken into fragments. The prior being 
called into the auditory, and having received permission to speak, said, amongst 
other matters, ‘* Let us depart hence, since nothing happens prosperous to us, 
but all things go contrary to our hopes ; and truly I declare that the Lord hath 
judged us unworthy of this bogs. or perhaps hath reserved us for other and better 
things.” And that his words became the true prophecies of what was to happen, 
the following chapter will set forth, as the conclusion of this affair will show. 

6. A short time afterwards, the abbot already mentioned (Richard de Sewell) 
came to Depedale, as he had done before, for the purpose of visiting his friars, 
being desirous that all things should be right with them. And he fewer them 
enduring a life of severe poverty, possessing very little corn or meal, and still less, 
fresh meat. 

7. The man of God, commiserating their distress, declared that he felt himself 
to have been unkind, and unjust, insomuch that his brethren were perishing with 
hunger and wretchedness in the desert, while he might have provided them 
sufficiently with necessary food and clothing at home, as was required by their 
regulation and order. 

8. And when he had returned to his monastery, he discussed the matter seriously 
with the brethren, and, taking the advice of the most prudent, he called home the 
aforesaid brethren, who were residing at Depedale. 


CHAPTER XII. 


In what manner the manor of Stanleye, with its parish, was given to the Canons 
of Newhouse, by Galfrid de Salicosa-Mara, and Matilda, his wife. 


I. Co-existent with these events, it came to pass that William, the son of 
Radulph, of whom I have already made mention (chap. iv. 1.), purchased the 
manor of Stanleye, from Nicholas, the son of William Chylde, of Trowell, 
subject to the service of the fourth part of the arming of one soldier during 
scutage (7.¢., when required. ) 

2. The same Nicholas held Trowell, Broculstowe, Bramcote and Staneleye, of 
the Lord of Kyme, by the tenure of one scutage, each of which manors were 
assessed to find one fourth of a scutage.* 

3. And the aforesaid Nicholas held many other lands, viz., Claxton, Hewes, 
Leka, and Stanford, of which it is best at present to say nothing, because they 
have no relation to the matter of which I am treating. 

4. The said William, indeed, had known that the manor of Staneley was given 
to Galfrid de Salicosa-Mara, who had espoused his daughter Matilda. Then did 
these two, Galfrid and his spouse Matilda, having made a vow to God, present 
themselves before their superior lord (William de Hanselyn, their father), saying, 
“Thou knowest, my lord, that we have lived together in wedlock for these seven 
years, and more ; and that God hath deprived us of the fruit of our marriage-bed, 
and that we are without the comfort of children. And, therefore, we earnestly 





* Scutage, or Escuage. Lat., Scutagium ; Fr., Escu ; a shield—a kind of knight's 


service, called “ service of the shield,” whereby the tenant was bound to follow his 
lord into the wars at his own charge. Also that duty or payment which they who 
held lands under this tenure were bound to make to the lord, when they neither went 
to the wars, nor provided any other in their place; being in lieu of all services. 
Sometimes Escuage — a reasonable aid, demanded and levied by the lord of his 
tenants who held in knight-service. Scutage was a tax on those who held land by 
knight-service towards furnishing the king’s army. A scutage was granted to 
Henry III. for his voyage to the Holy Land, of three marks on every knight’s fee. 
It was frequently levied by the Norman and early Plantagenet Kings of England.— 
Vide Jacob's “ Law Dictionary.” 
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beseech you, that with respect to the manor of Staneleye, which you have proposed 
to bestow on us, that you consent that we offer it to God, and confer it upon the 
abbot of the religious order of Premonstratensians, who are founding a monastic 
house in your park, and may God, the Most High, the retributer oF good deeds, 
looking down upon the pious devotion of your humility, grant to us the blessing 
of wished-for progeny, and, on account of this benefaction, grant to us and to you 
the bliss of eternal life. 

5. Then this nobleman understood that their hearts and counsels were inspired 
by God, and accordingly, beneficently yielding to their just and virtuous petitions, 
he caused William de Grendon, a priest, the son of his sister, and Lord of Oke- 
broke, to be called to him, and said to him— 

6. ‘*I propose to build a certain Monastery of the order of the Pramonstraten- 
sians, by the advice of my friends, in my park, at Stanleye, a place contiguous to that 
of Depedale, of which you are the patron, and where three congregations of different 
men have successively flourished, all of whom, being attacked and driven away by 
intolerable poverty, have left the spot desolate. And I most truly am persuaded 
that you will bestow that place upon my new establishment, so that between me 
and thee, we may provide out of our lands, possessions and goods, which God 
hath granted us (should God grant us length of life), that the religious men, who 
shall be called thither, may not be compelled by necessity to beg, or to change 
their situation. 

7. To whom William de Grendon replied, ‘‘ Blessed be the name of the Lord, 
who hath inspired you with so pious a purpose ! and blessed by God may they be 
who have given you this counsel ! so may you speedily take in hand, happily, in 
the name of the Lord, that which thou hast in thy mind, if it so sine thee, 
particularly as men are so frail and mortal. And I will bestow the place of Depe- 
dale and all the appurtenances which are mine to grant: and never at any former 
period were the inhabitants of that place, whether black or white canons dwelling 
there, located there with more certain hope of fruitful grace. Yet I grant this 
place on one condition—that a priest of that congregation, shall, every day in per- 
petuity within the chapel of Depedale (which they must keep in repair) celebrate 
mass for my soul, and for the souls of my ancestors and successors, and for the 
souls of all those that are at rest in Christ ; and further, that upon the great 
table in the Refectory there shall be placed one loaf of conventual bread, beer, 
and money (companagi) to be distributed to the poor.” 

e nobleman, his uncle, answered him with thanks for his concessions, 
and said, ** And I also will command and effect, that all these things shall be 
inviolably executed in perpetuity. And, since I, being occupied both beyond sea 
and at home in the business of the king, cannot find time to attend to the founda- 
tion of the monastery proposed in this matter, I have granted the superintendence 
to Galfrid de Salicosa-Mara,* and to Matilda, my daughter, his wife, and I 
appoint them my executors in this matter ; namely, the foundation of the monas- 
tery, and the recalling of the canons.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
Concerning the arrival of the Canons of Newhouse. 


1. Bnd having received charters and other instruments necessary for the foun- 
dation of the monastery from the aforesaid nobleman William, the said Galfrid 
and Matilda went at his command to Newhouse, that they might thence lead 
forth a convent. 

2. For there were men in that monastery fragrant with the flowers of virtues, 
so that they had the rose of the firmest patience, the lily of chastity, and particu- 
larly the violet of the contemplation of celestial life, whom the sincerity of life and 
the virtue of manners so honoured, that from sea to sea, throughout all the districts 
of the English Kingdom, their sanctity sent abroad its odour. 

3. Then the aforesaid Galfrid and Matilda arriving at Newhouse, found there 








* This Galfrid or Geoffry is mentioned in the ‘“‘ Testa de Nevil,” a record of feudal 
tenants drawn up about 1272 :— 

“The Soke of Gatton (Lincolns.) is escheated to our Lord the King, and is valued 
at £25 per annum: and Geoffry de Salicosa Mara held it of the gift of King John.” 
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the Abbot, Lambert by name, a man of the highest prudence, true to his word, 
just in his judgment, provident in counsel, faithful in his trust, determined in his 
discipline, conspicuous in beneficence, and illustrious for the universal virtue of 
his conduct, who so instructed his monks in the sweetness of celestial inter- 
course, that I may truly say with the Apostle, ‘‘ Our conversation is in heaven.” 

4. Galfrid and Matilda being honourably received by the aforesaid venerable 
father, and having explained their business and the cause of their coming, the 
Abbot having held a council with the brethren, granted to them that they should 
lead forth nine canons to Depedale, and establish the order in that place. 

5. Amongst these were :—Walter de Totenhaye, a man of the highest piety, 
who, previously proceeding to two other places, viz., to S. Agatha and the con- 
vent of Newhouse, had founded there the same order; also John of Byford, the 
son of Baldwin of Byford, who was the associate of Peter de Gausila, who also 
was one of the founders of Newhouse ; and Hugh of Grimmesby, and Roger of 
Alesby, and William le Sores, men of virtuous lives and great piety ; together 
with other men of God. 

.6. These, O Dale, were thy living stones, thy chosen stones, the stones precious 
in the foundation of thy church; which stones are jointed with that Mighty 
Corner Stone, our Lord Jesus Christ. 





Tue Assots OF DALE, FROM THE CHARTULARY. 


1. Walter de Senteney (S. Entenne), ruled 31 years, 8 months. 

2. William, a thoroughly prudent man. Ruled 2 years, 6 months, 
and was afterwards made Abbot of the Premonstratensians, and Chap- 
lain to the Roman Pontiffs. 

3. John Grauncorth, amiable to God and man; who in his days 
was as illustrious in our order as Lucifer and Hesperus in the 
heavens. Ruled 19 years, 89 weeks. 

4, Hugh de Lincoln. Ruled 18 years, 6 months. 

5. Simon. Ruled 5 years, 12 days. 

6. Laurence. Ruled 16 years, 3 months. 

7. Richard de Normanton, “ who was a delapidator in his time and 
very burdensome to his successors.” He ruled 8 years the first time, 
a few days excepted. 

8. John de Lincoln. Ruled 6 years. 

9. Richard de Normanton. Ruled 1 year, 38 weeks. 

_ 10. John Horsley. Governed 26 years, 40 weeks. Being worn 
out with age he resigned his power into the hands of the convent. 

11. John Wodhouse. Ruled 15 weeks. 

12. William Horsley. In his days the stone chamber was built 
at Stanley Grange, and many other most substantial buildings 
erected. He ruled 21 years, 41 weeks. 

13. Roger de Kyrketon. Ruled 8 years, 88 weeks. 

14. William de Boney (? Bonly). Repaired several edifices which 
were in a ruinous state. Ruled 42 years, 18 weeks. 

15. Henry Monyasche. Ruled 39 years, 11 weeks. 

16. John Spondon. Ruled 33 years. ‘“ And he built the roof of 
the body of the church, and erected the chapel of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, where the antiphon is sung on Sundays. On whose soul may 
God have mercy. Amen.” 

17. John Stanley. “Caused the cloister of our abbey to be built, - 
and acquired by his prudence and labour, certain lands and tene- 
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ments that had been lost in ancient times. He ruled 22 years, and 
afterwards departed to the Lord.” 

18. Richard Potyngham (? Notyngham). “He made the roof to the 
high choir, raised various edifices, and performed many benefits to 
this monastery. And like a good shepherd happily governed the 
sheep committed to his charge, and then, his soul being freed from 
the body, he ended his life in peace.” 

“ ccc.xLiij. years, ix. weakes, and xx. dayes.”’ 

“‘The Abbey founded in or about 1204 by William de Hanselin, 
and William de Grendon (vide chron. xii.), was surrendered to the 
crown 20 October, 1589, when the revenues were estimated at 
£144 4s, per annum. Willis says that it was surrendered by John 
Stanton, the last abbot, and sixteen monks; but Lysons says, ‘ It 
appears by the commissioners’ accounts of that date that John Bede, 
the last abbot, had a pension of £26 18s, 4d., and fifteen monks 
various smaller pensions.’ ’’—Glover. 

The following list of monks and other persons connected with the 
Abbey is extracted from the original Pension Roll of Philip and Mary, 
Addit. MSS., 8102, Brit. Mus., all of whom were living in 1558. As 
no mention occurs here of either John Stanton or John Bede, they 
may have died before this Pension Roll was made. 


* Com: Derbie 
Ffeod : 
Dale, nuper monasterium Annat: 
Penc: 


Henrici Sacheverell et Willi filii sui Capitalis. Senescall omnium posses- 
sionum dict. nup. monasterii p. ann. xxvi* viij4 
Edwardi Thacker et Thom. Thacker, p. ann : liij* iv 
Annts | Ade Bardesey als Bardesley p. ann. xl* 
Radi Hanke p. aun. xx* 
Rici Powtrell p. ann xx* 


Ffeod : { 


Radi Haryson p. ann. c* 

Johannis Cadman p ann. evjé viij4 

Johnis Bank, p ann. c* 

Ricardi Wheteley p ann cvj¢ viij4 

Jacobi Cleyton p. ann. xl* 

Georgii Cooke p. ann. c* 

Ricardi Halstame p ann evi viij4 

Johannis Shelmefeld p ann lxvj viij4 

Johannis Bateman p. ann xl* 

Roberti Gerard p ann xvjf viij4 

Jacobi Conyhelme p ann. Ixvjé viij4 ” 

There is a full accountof the valuations of the goods, etc., of Dale 

Abbey, Addit. MSS., 6698, p. 529, Brit. Mus. 





DEEDS RELATIVE TO THE Donations TO Date ABBEY. 


1. William the son of Radulph grants to Galfrid de Salicosa Mara, 
and to Matilda, wife of Galfrid, his own daughter, and to their heirs, 
his domain of Stanley, in consideration of £100 sterling paid to him 
by the said Galfrid and his wife. 

2. William the son of Radulph grants to Serlo de Grendon and to 
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his heirs, the wood of Okebrook called the Small Haye, adjoining the 
park of Thomas Bardolph, in order to convert it into a park for him- 
_self, with ali the royalties which it derived from a royal charter. 

8. Galfrid de Salicosa Mara confirms to the monastery the whole 
donation which Serlo de Grendon had made of his land of Ockbrook, 
subject to forensic service only. 

4. William de Grendon for the love of God, and for the salvation 
of his own soul, and of the souls of Serlo, his father, and of Margaret, 
his mother, and of Jordan and Fulcher, his brothers, and for the 
souls of his ancestry and posterity, gives, grants, and confirms to God, 
the church of the Blessed Mary, of Stanley Park, and the Canons of 
the Preemonstratensian order, the whole of his land of Okebrook with 
all that appertains thereto in pure and perpetual gift. 

5. Then follows the deed of Galfrid de Salicosa Mara, and of 
Matilda, his wife, concerning the lordship of Depedale. It runs 
thus :— . 

“*To all the faithful in Christ, now and evermore, health. You may understand 
that we Galfrid ds Salicosa Mara and Matilda my wife the daughter of William, son 
of Radulph sometime seneschal of Normandy, have granted, and by this deed 
confirmed to God, to the church of Blessed Mary of Stanley Park and to the Abbot 
and Canons of the Premonstatentian order serving God in that place, the whole 
donation which William de Grendon made to the said church by his deed of free and 
a ye gift: viz., the lordship of Depedale with all its appurtenances and liberties, 
and six sbillings of annual payment, which the said William was accustomed to 
demand by tributary right for six bovates of land in Okebrooke, in the possession of 
F. de Wybarville as the deed of the said William testifies, etc.” 

Then follows the charter of 19 Hen. III., A.D. 1235, confirming 
the donations of various pious persons to this house, signed by the 
hand of the Bishop of Chichester, the chancellor, at Burton, the 11th 
of September. 





I believe a movement is about to be made to restore the old chapel 
(or parish church) of Dale. No true antiquary, however good a 
churchman, could possibly desire such a thing. It is unique, and 
nothing whatever could be done, without removing so much that is 
interesting. My advice is to let the old church alone: keep it in 
good repair, but let it alone. If a more commodious church is 
required, why not rebuild the choir of the abbey church on its old 
foundations? Incorporate the old window, which has so long been 
such an object of wonder and interest, place in the building every 
relic found in the recent excavations (the old tiles would form a 
glorious pavement for the sanctuary), and then there would bea | 
church at Depedale worthy of the place. There would be no lack | 
of funds, IT am persuaded, for there is no man in Derbyshire at all ~ 


proud of his county who would not be glad to make some offering for q 


this good work. A little organisation in the county would be © 
required, no doubt, but the work could be accomplished ; and it would ~ 
indeed reflect great credit on the age, if it could hand down to future 
generations a monument like this, as an act of reparation for the 7 
long and unholy desecration of the place where saints have prayed, — 
and where so many bodies of God’s children await the Day of © 
Resurrection. 
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his heirs, the wood of Okebrook called the Small Haye, adjoining the 
park of Thomas Bardolph, in order to convert it into a park for him- 
self, with all the royalties which it derived from a royal charter. 

8. Galfrid de Salicosa Mara confirms to the monastery the whole 
donation which Serlo de Grendon had made of his land of Ockbrook, 
subject to forensic service only. 

4. William de Grendon for the love of God, and for the salvation 
of his own soul, and of the souls of Serlo, his father, and of Margaret, 
his mother, and of Jordan and Fulcher, his brothers, and for the 
souls of his ancestry and posterity, gives, grants, and confirms to God, 
the church of the Blessed Mary, of Stanley Park, and the Canons of 
the Preemonstratensian order, the whole of his land of Okebrook with 
all that appertains thereto in pure and perpetual gift. 

5. Then follows the deed of Galfrid de Salicosa Mara, and of 
Matilda, his wife, concerning the lordship of Depedale. It runs 
thus : , 


**To all the faithful in Christ, now and evermore, health. You may understand 
that we Galfrid de Salicosa Mara and Matilda my wife the daughter of William, son 
of Radulph sometime seneschal of Normandy, have granted, and by this deed 
confirmed to God, to the church of Blessed Mary of Stanley Park and to the Abbot 
and Canons of the Premonstatentian order serving God in that place, the whole 
donation which William de Grendon maide to the said church by his deed of free and 
perpetual gift: viz., the lordship éf Depedale with all its appurtenances and liberties, 
and six sbillings of annual payjoent, which the said William was accustomed to 
demand by tributary right for six bovates of land in Okebrooke, in the possession of 
F. de Wybarville as the deed of the said William testifies, etc.” 


Then follows the charter of 19 Hen. III., A.D. 1235, confirming 
the donations of various pious persons to this house, signed by the 
hand of the Bishop of Chichester, the chancellor, at Burton, the 11th 
of September. 





I believe a movement is about to be made to restore the old chapel 
(or parish church) of Dale. No true antiquary, however good a 
churchman, could possibly desire such a thing. It is unique, and 
nothing whatever could be done, without removing so much that is 
interesting. My advice is to let the old church alone: keep it in 


good repair, but let it alone. If a more commodious church is 
required, why not rebuild the choir of the abbey church on its old 
foundations? Incorporate the old window, which has so long been 
such an object of wonder and interest, place in the building every 
relic found in the recent excavations (the old tiles would form a 
glorious pavement for the sanctuary), and then there would be a 
church at Depedale worthy of the place. There would be no lack 
of funds, T am persuaded, for there is no man in Derbyshire at all 
proud of his county who would not be glad to make some offering for 
this good work. A little organisation in the county would be 
required, no doubt, but the work could be accomplished ; and it would 
indeed reflect great credit on the age, if it could hand down to future 
generations a monument like this, as an act of reparation for the 
long and unholy desecration of the place where saints have prayed, 
and where so many bodies of God’s children await the Day of 
Resurrection. 


RELIQUARY, VOL. XXIV. 
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THE FRIAR-PREACHERS, OR BLACKFRIARS OF BANGOR. 
BY THE REV. ©. F. R. PALMER. 


LELAND notes that there was a priory by Bangor dedicated to Jesus ; 
but by mistake he sets it down to the white friars instead of the 
black friars.' _ It was the only house of the mendicant orders here, 
and stood in the suburbs of the city, within the parish of St. Daniel. 
It is not known in what year or by whom it was first founded, but the 
establishment was certainly completed within thirty years after the 
order of friar-preachers came into England. The priory is first 
brought into notice in a mandate which Henry III. directed, Jan. 
16th, 1250-1, to the justiciary of Chester: ‘‘ Pro predicatoribus de 
Bangore. Mandaturm est Alano la Zusch justiciario Cestrie, quod 
libere et sine inpedimento permittat fratres predicatores de Bangore et 
homines suos transducere per aquam de Gannoc et alibi per ballivam 
suam cariare victualia et alia necessaria, ad opus ipsorum fratrum, 
quamdiu Rex placuerit. Teste rege apud Wind’, xvj die Jan.” * 
During the wars of Edward I. against prince Llewellyn, which were 
begun in the year 1277, and ended by the subjugation of Wales in 
1288, the convent stood in no small jeopardy between the contending 
nations; and the king, being at Chester, July 2lst, 1277, directed 
letters to the barons of the Cinque Ports, and all bailiffs, for the 
special protection and defence of this house, “quia religiosos, et 
maxime fratres de ordine predicatorum quos quadam dilectionis 
prerogativa commendatos habemus, cum tranquillitate et mansuetu- 
dine qua statui suo convenit manutenere volumus et tueri.” * During 
the war, the prior was evidently engaged, in 1278 and 1279, in 
the interests of the English, for Edward I., June 2nd, 1281, ordered 
the barons of the exchequer to allow to Guncelm de Batelesmere, 
justiciary of Chester, in his accounts, the 10/. which by royal precept 
he had spent for himself, the priors of the friar-preachers of Bangor 
and Rothelan, Grenoc Apheylyn, and others of those parts, in going 
four times to Snaudon and Angleseye, to expedite certain matters 
which had been enjoined on them.‘ 

But in spite of the royal protection, this priory was burnt down, 
probably by the Welsh troops. The commissioners appointed by the 
king for enquiry and compensation of such damages in the late war, con- 
sisting of the prior of Rothelan, the guardian of Lamas, and Sir Ralph 
de Brouchton, met at Chester Abbey, and awarded and paid, Nov. 
3rd, 1284, the sum of 100/. to Adam, prior of Bangor, who then gave 
his receipt for the amount.® Towards the rebuilding of the church, 
Edward I. gave thirty oaks for timber out of the royal forest of 
Snaudon, by a mandate directed, March 4th, 1292-8, to Robert de 
Staundon, justiciary of Snaudon : and at the same time ordered him 
to allow any persons to give timber for the same purpose out of their 
woods within the metes of the same forest, and to suffer the friars to 





1 Ttin., vol. v. 4 Liberat. 9 Edw. I., m. 6. 
2 Claus. 85 Hen. III., m. 20. 5 Thes. recept. scac., lib. A., fol. 356. 
5 Pat. 5 Edw. L., m. 7. 


16 
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carry it to Bangore.* But the rebuilding was mainly effected by 
Tudor ap Gronow, lord of Penmynydd and Tre Castle, whose generosity 
was such that he became generally esteemed the founder of the 
house. The restoration seems to have been finished about 1299, 
Tudor ap Gronow died in 1311, and was buried in the priory 
church, as also were several of his descendants, lords of Penmynydd, 
in Anglesea.’ 

This was one of the many houses of friar-preachers for which the 
executors of queen Eleanor of Castile, shortly after Michaelmas, 1291, 
gave 100s. to F, William de Hotham, provincial, through Robert de 
Middelton.* Anian, Bishop of Bangor, granted la. of land to the 
friars. By an inquisition taken at Conewey, May 9th, 1800, it was 
said that the land belonged to the See of Bangor, and that the only 
detriment in consequence of the grant would be that the crown would 
lose the rent of 4d. a-year when the temporalities of the See were in 
the king’s hands by a vacancy. Thereupon the king, for God’s sake, 
and for 500 masses to be celebrated for himself, his queen, and their 
children, granted the mortmain licence to assign, Feb. 28rd, 1800-1, 
the usual services being reserved to the capital lords of the fief.® 

Five friar-preachers became bishops of Bangor; but it is not 
apparent that any of them belonged to this priory. These were, 
Thomas de Ringstead, 1357 to 1865; Gervase de Castro, 1866 to 
1370; John Gilbert, 1871-2 to 1875; Thomas Cheriton, 1486 to 
1447 ; and James Blakeden, 1452 to 1464. Gervase de Castro lay in 
his last illness in the hospitium of this convent, and died here, Sept. 
24th, 1870. On the day of his decease he made his will, directing 
his body to be buried in the choir of the church. He bequeathed to 
the friars here, one chesuble with two tunicles, and three albs of the 
same suit ; two vessels for keeping the corporal ; one cope of cloth of 
gold ; all his beds, linen, and clothes (except his bed starred with 
birds, which he left to Geoffery, his nephew, along with one service of 
linen) ; also two corporals, twelve silver goblets of the same suit, etc. 
John Cliderowe, Bishop of Bangor, being about to set off to the Council 
of Basle, made his will at London, March 80th, 1434, and bequeathed 
to the friars of Bangor and Llanvaes 40s. to be equally divided: 
proved, Dec. 18th, 1485. 

The master-general of the order, June 18th, 1890, assigned F. 
Robert de Ffolistayte to the convent of Bangor, and ordered that he 
should not be removed or return to his own convent without the will 
of F. Master Richard Holmulsey." The number of religious here is 
nowhere given ; before the dissolution it was reduced to the lowest 
ebb by the difficulties of those times ; but when it is said that there 
were not more than two friars here, the statement must probably be 
taken with some reserve, as including only the priests. To this priory 





6 Claus. 21 Edw. I., m. 10. 7 Willis, Survey of Bangor Cathedral. 
8 Rot. (garder) de expens., pro regina, etc., 19-20, Edw. I. 
9 Inquis. p. mort. 28 Edw. I., no. 49. Jurors: Ken’ Reys, Howel Goch, Lewarth 
ap Ad’, Lewelyn Goch, Rees ap Jor’, Gruffuth Vagh*n, Bledyn ap Lewelyn, 
—— Voyl, Eden ap Gruffuth, Gruffuth ap Keven’th, Eynon ap Jor’. Pat. 29 


Edw. I., m. 25. 
10 Willis. 11 Regist. mag. gen. ord. Rome. 
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belonged F'. Maurice Griffith, or Griffin, whose family resided close 
by. He had his academical education among his brethren at Oxford, 
where he was admitted B.D., July 5th, 1582, and bachelor of canon 
law, Feb. 15th following. In the provincial chapter of 1534, he made 
such an answer De Primatu Romani Pontificis as to be very acceptable 
to the royal court. Being in straits ‘‘ for lacke of exhibicion,” so as 
to be likely to forsake his study, he would have solicited the king 
directly for aid, had not his superior, F. John Hilsey, commanded him 
to desist, lest he should fall under the displeasure of “the mooste 
worschypfull Master Thomas Cromwell, secretarie to o" Sou’aigne lorde 
kinge Herry the VIII™” To Cromwell, therefore, Hilsey preferred 
the petition, which was that Griffin should have “a Cell of Chalons in 
Northwalys whiche ys called Pertkellerd, wherein ys none inhabyte 
and was of longe season but on, the whiche fell in to o* mooste sou’aigne 
Lorde the kinge gracious hands by lapse.” Griffith betook himself 
among the secular clergy, and when Hilsey was Bishop of Rochester 
became his chancellor. About 1537 he was appointed archdeacon of 
Rochester, and obtained some church preferment, to which he clung 
throughout the changes of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. But under 
Mary he resumed his first faith, insomuch that he was elected to the See 
of Rochester, and after receiving a dispensation, March 18th, 1558-4, 
for his schismatical acts, from cardinal Pole, he was consecrated 
bishop, April 1st, in St. Saviour’s church, Southwark, by the Bishops 
of London, Durham, and Winchester, and had restitution of the 
temporalities on the 18th of the same month. His appointment was 
confirmed, July 6th, by pope Julius III., and subsequently ratified, 
May 26th, 1555, by pope Paul IV. He showed great zeal for the 
restored order of ecclesiastical affairs ; died in his palace at South- 
wark, three days after the queen, and was buried in the church of 
St. Magnus the Martyr, near London Bridge, of which he continued 
to be the rector till his decease. ” 

In the church of this priory were kept a relic which was richly 
jewelled, and an image (probably of Jesus) which, too, attracted much 
devotion. In what this relic and image consisted is not known, as 
the only account of them is given in the report at the dissolution, 
written by the visitor, in his usual offensive style. The suffragan of 
Dover suppressed the convent about Aug. 20th, 1538, on his way 
from Rhuddlan to Caernarvon. He informed Cromwell, on the 28rd, 
from Ludlowe, that he had been through all North Wales, at Denbyth, 
Bangor, Landvase, Rudlonde, etc., and had left but one convent 
standing at Schrewysbery : * and onthe 27th, from Harforde-est, he 
wrote again to his master, “‘ The holyest relyke in all Northe Walys 
I sende to yow here ; ther may no man kysse that but he muste knele 
so sone as he se yt, thowgh yt war in the fowleest place in all the 
contre, and he must kys every stone, for in eche ys gret pardon. 
After that he hathe kyssed yt he must pay a met of corne, or a chese 





__12 Wood’s Athen. Oxon. Miscellaneous letters, temp. Hen. VIII., series 2, vol. 
xvii., no. 57. Thorpe’s Regist. Roffen. Neve’s Fasti, by Hardy. Escourt’s Anglican 
Ordinations. Brady’s Episcopal Succession. 

18 Miscellaneous letters, temp., Hen. VIII., series 2, vol. viii,, no. 180. 
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of a grote, or iiij* for it. Yt was worthe to the fryeres in Bangor, 
with another image, the whyche I also have closeyd up, xx markes 
by yere in corne, chese, catell, and money.” * The inventory of the 
goods which the visitor left in the charge of William ap Greffyt and 
William ap Richard, mentions nothing remarkable, except new stalls 
on one side of the choir, and two bells in the steeple. 


“Tue INUE’TORY OF YE BLACKE FREERS OF BANGOR. 


Thys Inde’tur makeyth me’cyon of all y® stuffe of y* blacke freers of bangor 
aT 7% y lord vysytor vnd’ y* lord pv’y seale for y® kyngs grace & 
delyu’yd to Wyll’m up grephet yemon of y® crowne to y® kings grace & to Wyll’m 
up rychard to se & order to the kyngs vse wt» y¢ howse & all y® portena’s tyll y* 
kyngs plesure be forther knowyn. 


The q're. 
It’ on y® hey aut’ i old aut’ clothes one dyap’. 
It’ iiij small candelsteks laten. 
It’ an old aut’ clothe steneyd w* a fru’tlet dornyxe. 
It’ ij cruetts. 
It’ a syngyll vestement of greane chamlet. 
It’ an olde cope sylke. 
It’ iij old cheseabulls one of them sylke. 
It’ a sacry bell. 
It’ a lytyll botell tyne. 
It’ new stalls on one syde y® qire. 
It’ in y® stepull ij bells. 

The Plors chamber. 

It’ a fether bedde & a bolst’ olde cou’vesse. 
Tt’ a flocke bedde and a bolst’. 
It’ ij cou’lets & a test’ steyneyde, 
It’ a fayer cow’ter borde & ij formys. 


The buttre. 
It’ ij old chests & a lytyll cofer. 
It’ i) candylsteks of laten, one broken. 


The kechyn. 
It’ iiij platters ij potyngers & a sawser. 
It’ a potell pott pewt’. 
It’ a salt seler pewt’. 
It’ ij pewt’ dysches w*» ers. 
It’ ij brasse potts. 
It’ ij brasse pan’ys. 
It’ a chafer of brasse. 
It’ an old pewt’ bason. 
It’ an old broche. 


Thys stuffe wtb ye howse & grownde & all y® porttenans ys delyu’ed to Wyll’m up 
Grephet yeman of y® crowne to y® kyngs grace & to wyll’m up Richard to see yt 
saueyd to y® kyngs vse tyll heys plesure be forther knowyn. 

p’ me WILL’M UP GREFFYTT.” (15) 


The king did not get much lead here, for there were probably only 
a few small gutters of that coveted metal.“ The plate taken hence 
was deposited in the royal treasury, April 25th, 1539.” 

Directly after the friars had “surrendryd vpe their house to the 
king’s hands, for pou’te,” and were disbanded, Edward Gruffyth 
sought to purchase their property, and wrote to Cromwell to that 





14 Cotton MSS., Cleop., E. iv., fol. 263. 

15 Treas. of recept. of exch.: Wallia, bag of misc., no 3, no. 7a. 

16 Tbid., vol. A 54, fol. 5. 

17 Williams : Account of monastic treasures confiscated (Abbotsford Club). 
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effect. The convent adjoined his land, which encompassed it, and he 
was desirous to make the priory into a dwelling-house for himself and 
his heirs, and offered to buy at as reasonable a rate as should be 
thougbt convenient. ‘There is no maner lands,” said he, ‘‘ belong- 
yng to the said house, savying too little orcheyords. And as for ledd 
ther is non ther, and but very small substaunce of glasse and yron, 
wichiche are but of small valur. The said house -is but after the old 
buyldyng ; and as ferfurth as I may remembre the said house neu’ 
kepte paste too freres at the mooste, nor were (they) able to fynde 
ony more.” * At the following Michaelmas, Edward Griffith became 
the tenant of the house and homestead, at the rent of 28s. a-year, 
being 10s. for the site of the late house and a small parcel of land 
called the Courte : and of the demesne lands, 2s. for a parcel of land 
called Fryer David’s Gardyn, 8s. for the Great Orchard, 5s, for the 
Fryer Meadowe, with a small pareel of land annexed, called the Headey 
Place, and 8s, for a close of arable land on the E. of the high way, and 
8. of the hospitium. There were also in Bangor, a house with a small 
close called Broxullyn let to Gwillim Griffith ap Llewellyn for 6s. 8d. 
a-year, and a Gardyn Plate to Gwillim ap Llewellyn ap Griffith for 4d. 
a-year. Total annual rent to the crown, 85s. Roland Gryffythe 
(son of Edward now dead) obtained, Nov. 22nd, 1541, a royal lease 
of the site and demense lands, also of the house and close, and small 
parcel of land in the city, now in his tenure, fur 21 years from the last 
Michaelmas, for 85s. a-year. ® 

The particulars for sale were drawn up, Feb. 21st, 1552, for Geoffrey 
Glynne, LL.D., who was an advocate of the court of arches, and 
included “all the landes and ten’ts in the p’ishe of Sainte Danyell, of 
Bangor, in the tenure of Rowland Griffithe,” the tenement and little 
close called Broxlyn, and the gardaine plott. The purchase-money 
was fixed at 25 years’ rent, or 48/. 15s., to be paid within twenty days ; 
the woods and trees on the premises not being valued, as they 
only sufficed to repair and maintain the tenements, hedges, and 
fences. But March 18th following, Thomas Browne and William 
Breton, of London, gents., applied to purchase,™ and on the 25th 
they had the royal grant of all (some of the lands lying on theS., N., 
and W. of the way from the city to the house) to themselves, their 
heirs and assigns for ever, with the issues from the previous Michael- 
mas, the tenure being as of the manor of East Greenwich, in socage.” 

But the whole came very shortly into the possession of Dr. Glynn. 
By his last will and testament, which was proved July 21st, 1557, he 
left the Friar House, in Bangor, and all his lands, tenements, and 
hereditaments, in North Wales, and elsewhere, to Maurice Griffin, 
Bishop of Rochester, and to his own brother, William Glynn, Bishop of 
Bangor, in order to found and endow a Grammar School in this city. 
Both the bishops died before they had completed the settlement ; 





18 Miscellaneous Letters, etc., vol. xv., no. 38. 

19 Ministers’ Accounts, 80-31 Hen. VIII., no. 187. 

2 Miscellaneous Books of Court of Augm., vol. ccxiv. (leases) fol. 1. 
2 Particulars for grants, 7 Edw. VI. 

2 Pat. 7 Edw. VI., p. 7, m. 23. 
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Glynu, May 21st, 1558, and Griffith, Nov. 20th following, but the latter, 
by his will, dated Oct. 7th, 1558, and proved Aug. 28th, 1560, left 
the lands with all powers to Sir William Petre, knt. (privy councillor 
to queen Mary, and afterwards to Elizabeth), Sir William Gerard and 
Simon Low, citizens of London, to fulfil the pious wishes of Geoffrey 
Glynn. They soon carried the design into effect; and thus the 
Grammar School took the place of the old Black-friars. Willis says 
that “there is yet remaining an ancient monument of one Grifith, 
whereon is engraved an antique cross and sword, work’d over a 
chimney-piece, which was preserved and taken out of the old ruins.” 





DISCOVERY OF ANGLO-SAXON REMAINS IN 
HAMPSHIRE. 


In the course of levelling the ground for the erection of a station, in connection with 
the Didcot, Newbury, and Southampton Railway, at Whitchurch, in Hampshire, a 

oup of burials have been discovered, which are considered to belong to the Anglo- 
md period. The spot in question is on the elevated summit of a chalky knoll, 
which rises above the River Test and the old London and Exeter turnpike road, and 
is within 50 yards of the parish churchyard, from which, however, it is separated 
by a public road. The bodies—12 of which have been exhumed—had been placed at 
full length, upon the back, at an average depth of about 18 inches below the surface 
of the ground, in an entire condition, but without any evidence of coffin or other 
enclosure to protect the remains from the surrounding earth, nor was any implement, 

ttery, or ornament found to be directly associated with either of the burials; but 
Mir. Walter Money, F.S.A., who has investigated the interments, picked up from the 
surface soil a palclithic flint axe, 44 inches long, and some smaller stone implements. 
Mr. Money is of opinion, judging from the remarkable similarity of the skulls in all 
their characteristic features to those found by him in an extensive Anglo-Saxon 
cemetery at Kintbury, on the River Kennet, and presented to the Oxford University 
Maseum, that these burials may reasonably be assigned to the same period ; and it is 
very remarkable that the teeth in both instances are wonderfully preserved, and 
although much worn, there is scarcely one that exhibits any sign of decay during 
life; and what is still more remarkable, in very few cases have any of the teeth been 
lost before death, the full number being retained in the majority of the jaws. It is 
also a very observable fact, even to an unskilled cranivlogist, that the lower jaws are 
very powerfully developed, and offer a great contrast to the contracted jaws prevalent 
in England at the present day. There is uo tradition of any battle having been 
fought at Whitchurch, although after the support of the Roman power was withdrawn 
from Britain, and when the ee of the province was left to be contended for 
in the confused struggle between the Saxon settlers and the old Romano-British popu- 
lation, and subsequently between the Vanes and Saxons, the neighbouring Downs 
were frequently the scenes of conflict ; but in all probability, if the bodies discovered 
had been those of soldiers slain at one time and piace, they would have been collected 
and buried together, and not deposited over an area of at least 20 yards square. 
Mr. Money considers it more probable that this was the common burying-place of 
the Anglo-Saxon population, when in quiet possession, before the erection of the 
church, with its consecrated burying-ground, and that other interments, being so 
near the surface, may have been entirely ploughed away from time to time, or have 
been otherwise obliterated. As usual, many of the local people attribute these 
remains to the Civil War period, and Whitchurch is not without its traditions of this 
stirring time. King Charles I. and his army quartered in the town in 1644 en route 
from Cornwall to Oxford, when the King and his chief officers are said to have been 
jovially entertained by the Mayor at the old Town-hall, but there was no fighting till 
Charles met the combined armies of the Parliament at Newbury a few days later. 
At all events, if any soldiers had been killed at Whitchurch in these times, they 
would certainly have been buried in the parish churchyard. 
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LICENCE FOR EXHUMING THE BODY OF GEORGE 
MANNERS, DATED 81H NOV., 1638, 


COMMUNICATED BY ROBERT GARRAWAY RICE. 


[Act Book, Vicar General, Consistory Court of London, No. 15, fo. 45.) 


“ WittiamM by the providence of god Bp. of London Lo: High 
Treasurer of England. To all Xpian people to whom theis p’nts 
shall come and whom they doe shali or may concerne sendeth greeting 
in our Lord god eu’lasting, Whereas George Manners late sonne and 
heire of George Manners of Hedden w™ in the P’ish of Bakewell in 
the County of Derby Esq’ being weake and sickley was brought vp 
to London for recoverie of his health and infirmities and being lefte 
as.a stranger w™ iu the P’ish of St. Martin in the ffeilds was shortly 
after his abode there visited w the small pox and dyed thereof in 
the absence of his said father, and he being in an vukuowne place 
amongst strangers was buried privately in the night in the Chauncell 
of the P’ish Church of St. Martin aforesaid, before such time as 
the said George Manners his father or his kindred or frends (living 
remote from London) could have notice of his death. Wherevppon 
humble and earnest peticon hath bin made vnto vs and vnto the right 
worll Mt Arthur Ducke D* of lawes our Chauncellor by the said 
George Manners father of the deceased, that by our authority, licence 
and leave might be graunted that the body of the said George 
Manners deceased may bee taken vpp and removed out of the 
Chauncell of the said P’ish Church of St. Martin in the ffeilds where 
it now lieth and may be interred and buried in a certaine buriall 
Place w™ in the P’ish Church of Bakewell aforesaid where the 
Ancestors of the said deceased and of his said father baue bin 
interred as by the said Peticon remaining in our Principall Reg’rie 
appeareth, And our said Chanceler hath decreed leave licence and 
authority to bee graunted accordingly, Wee therefore, the Bp. 
aforesaid allowing also of this Peticon and decree, doe soe farre as in 
vs is and by Jawe we can or may by our authority ordinarie and 
Ep’ate give and graunt licence and aut’ie to the said George Manners 
father of the said deceased and other Kinsemen and freinds of the 
same deceased to cause the body of the said George Manners soe as 
afore buried in the Chauncell of the said P’ish Church of St. Martin 
in the ffeildes aforesaid to be digged and taken vp out of the graue 
where now it is and bee removed and carried from thence into the 
P’ish Church of Bakewell aforesaid, and there decently layd and 
interred in the buriall place where the Ancestors of the same deceased 
haue bin and are interred in such manner as authorized in this 
Realme and Church of England according to the desire of his said 
father. Provided that the body of the said deceased be so taken vp 
and removed in the night in a private manner, And that the graue 
where formerly he was buried bee made vp decently at the costes 
and charges of the said George Manners father of the said deceased, 
And that the bones of any dead P’son digged out of the same graue 
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(if any such be) be not removed thence but put againe into the same 
graue whence they were taken, And that all accustomable duties and 
charges in this behalfe growing, be paid and satisfied by the said 
George Manners father of the said deceased. In wittnes whereof 
wee haue caused the seale of our Chauncellor w™ is vsed in this 
behalfe to be sett theis pr’sents, Dated the eight day of the moneth 
of November in the yeare of our Lord god 1688, And in the sixth 
year of our Consecration.” 





NOTE.—In the “ Retiquary,” vol. v., for 1864-5, pp. 78 and 79, 
along with other extracts from the Parish Reyisters of Bakewell, is 
the following :— 

Novembris 1638. Georgius Manners filius et heres preno 
Johannis Manners armigeri et Honora feemine Francisca 


Mannfers] pris sepul 
— juxta London i see erat 


Upon which the Rev. J. Bell, who copied and forwarded it, remarked, 
“ The folio on which the above is written is very much worn away at 
the bottom right hand lower corner and margins; the entry was 
most unfortunately written at the bottom of the page, and the conse- 
quence is that it will soon be altogether obliterated. The date, 
‘ primo die Novembris 1688,’ immediately precedes, and ‘ decimo 
septimo die Novembris 1638,’ immediately follows it, so that its date 
must be some day in November, 1688. Supplying the absent portions 
conjecturally, I would read the entry thus :—Georgius Manners, 
filius et heres prenodilis viri Johannis Manners, armigeri, et Honora- 
bilis femine Francisca Manners qui prius sepultus erat apud Eccliam 
Sancti Martini in campis juxta London pro tempore, et hic postea 
sepultus erat die Novembris Anno Domini Millesimo sexcentesimo 
tricesimo et octava.” 

There is one difficulty in the matter, and that is, that in the docu- 
ment the child is stated to be “ George,” son of “ George” Manners, 
while in the Bakewell Register he is “‘ George,” son of “ John” Manners, 
which is undoubtedly correct. The father was John Manners, who 
ultimately succeeded to the Earldom of Rutland. He was born June 
10, 1604, and died in 1679, having married Frances, daughter of 
Edward, Lord Montagu, of Boughton, who predeceased him in 1671. 
By her, ‘besides the child whose body was thus exhumed, he had issue 
another son, Edward, who died an infant ; John, who succeeded him, 
and was advanced to ‘the dignity of Marquess of Granby and Duke of 
Rutland ; Roger, who died without issue ; and five daughters. 

The copy of the document now so kindly contributed by Mr. Rice, 
and here for the first time printed or made public, establishes the 
conjecture of Mr. Bell, and furnishes a new link in the history of the 
noble family of Manners, whose present head is His Grace Charles Cecil 
John Manners, sixth Duke and fifteenth Earl of Rutland, Marquess 
of Granby, and Baron Manners of Haddon.—Ep, ‘‘ Retiquary.” 
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REV. THOMAS ALLEYNE. 


Founder of the Grammar Schools at Uttoxeter and Stone, in the County of Stoffcrd, 
and at Stevenage in Hertfordshire; and benefactor to Sudbury, and other places. 
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THE REV. THOMAS ALLEYNE. 


BENEFACTOR TO SUDBURY AND SHIRLAND, CO. DERBY, UTTOXETER, 
CO. STAFFORD, AND OTHER PLACES. 


THomas ALLEYNE, a distinguished member of the family of Alleyne 
or Allen, of Sudbury, in the County of Derby, was born at Uttoxeter 
on the 21st December, 1542, and, according to Camden, was a descen- 
dant, through six generations, of Henry Allen of Bucknall. He was 
admitted a Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford, in 1561, became a 
fellow in 1565, and took his Master’s Degree in 1567. He pursued 
his studies in this College for three years afterwards, but in conse- 
quence of his disinclination to enter into holy orders, as required by 
the statutes, he resigned his fellowship, and entered at Gloucester 
Hall (now Worcester College) in 1570. Here he pursued the study 
of mathematics with great attention and success, and acquired a high 
reputation for his superior knowledge in his favourite branch of learn- 
ing. He was patronised by a nobleman much devoted to mathematical 
science, Henry, Earl of Northumberland, who invited him to his 
house, and introduced him to those celebrated mathematicians, 
Thomas Harrison, John Dees, Walter Warner, and Nathaniel Thor- 
perly. ‘‘ Mr. Alleyne enjoyed in their society the greatest gratification, 
by the discussion of topics most congenial to his habit of thinking ; 
and his friends were no less pleased and instructed in their intercourse 
with a young philosopher whose demonstrations of science were so 
complete and conclusive. Amongst other distinguished persons who 
respected Alleyne’s talents was Robert, Earl of Leicester, who offered 
to confer a bishopric upon him. He, however, declined the clerical 
preferment, and continued in that retirement which was so agreeable 
to his unostentatious character, and his simple and temperate habits 
of life. Devoted to the studious pursuits of science, Alleyne continued 
in the University, and, availing himself of the advantages of his situa- 
tion, collected many valuable manuscripts relating to antiquities, 
history, philosophy, mathematics, and astronomy, a catalogue of 
which collection is preserved in the Ashmolean Museum. He pub- 
lished in Latin the second and third books of Ptolemy, concerning the 
judgment of the stars, with an exposition. He also wrote notes on 
many of Lilly’s books, and some of the works of Bates, entitled ‘ De 
Scripturibus Mag. Britannia,’ and was doubtless misled by the belief 
in judicial astrology so prevalent in that age. His skill as a mathe- 
matician induced the vulgar to suspect him of practising the art of 
magic ; and the author of a book entitled ‘ Leicester’s Commonwealth,’ 
accused him of exercising his necromantic art to promote the Earl of 
Leicester's ambitious schemes, and effect a match between that noble- 
man and Queen Elizabeth. This absurd assertion doubtless originated 
in the well-known confidence which existed between Mr. Alleyne and 
his patron, between whom a constant correspondence was kept up, 
insomuch that nothing important respecting the State was transacted 
without the cognisance of the philosopher, who, in return, informed 
the earl of what passed at the University, He was highly respected 
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by several celebrated contemporaries, particularly William Camden, 
Sir Thomas Bodley, Sir Henry Saville, Sir Robert Cotton, Sir Henry 
Spelman, and Sheldon. He died at Gloucester Hall, September 30th, 
1682, in the 90th year of his age, and was interred with great 
solemnity. Mr. Burton, who delivered his funeral oration, called him 
not only “The Coryphzeus, but the very soul and sun of all the 
mathematicians of his time ;” and Mr. Sheldon, who was his intimate 
friend, mentioned him “as a person of most extensive learning, and 
consummate judgment, the brightest ornament of the University of 
Oxford.” Camden says, “ He was-skilled in most of the best arts 
and sciences.” 

By his will, which bears date 24th May, 1558, Alleyne, besides pro- 
viding for the foundation of a Grammar School at Uttoxeter, and 
various other benefactions to other places, left money for the payment of 
a chaplain to say mass, and for obiits, at Sudbury and at Shirland in 
Derbyshire. His will is as follows :— 


In the name of God, Amen, the 24th day of May, in the year of our Lord, 1558, 
and in the fourth and fifth years of the reign of our most gracious Sovereign Lord and 
Lady, Phillip and Mary, y the grace of God King and Queen of England, Spain, 
France, both the Sicilies, Jerusalem, and Ireland, Defenders of the Faith, Archduke 
of Austricke, Duke of Burgundy, Myllayne, and Brabant, counties of Hasburge, 
Flanders, Tyrole, I, Thomas Allyn, clerk, parson of the Parish Church of Stevenage, 
in Stevenage, in the county of Hertford, having an earnest zeal, desire, and mind to 
set up and maintain for our soul’s good and Jaudable works, as may and shall be to 
the honour and glory of Almighty God my Maker, Saviour, and Redeemer, do make, 
declare, and ordain this my last will, touching and concerning the law, order, and 
disposition of all and singular my manors, ges, lands, t ts, and heredita- 
ments, with all and singular their appurtenances whatsoever they be in the realm of 
England, in manner and form following :—that is to say, I give, devise, and bequeath 
unto the Masters, Fellows, and Scholars of Trinity College, in Cambridge, of King 
Henry the Eighth’s foundation, all that my manor of Wheston, with the appurtenances 
thereunto belonging in the county of Leicester: and all that my manor of Wry, 
Hellsham, with the appurtenances, in the county of Kent: and all and singular other 
my manors, lands, tenements, heriditaments in the county of Leicester, and in the 
county of Kent, and in the county of Hertford aforesaid, and in the county of Stafford, 
and in the city of London, amounting to the clear yearly value of four score pounds, 
or thereabouts: and all and singular deeds, evidences, characters, court-rolls, muni- 
ments, and writings, concerning the said manors and other premises, or any part or 
parcel thereof, to have and to hold the aforesaid manors, lands, tenements, heredita- 
ments, deeds, charters, witnesses, muniments, and all other the premises and their 
appurtenances, unto the Masters, Fellows, and Scholars and their successors, to their 
only proper use and behoof for evermore, to the intent hereafter followeth :—that is 
to say, that they, the said Masters, Fellows, and Scholars, with part of the rents, 
revenues, issues, and profits, coming and growing of all the same manors, lands, tene- 
ments, and other the premises with the appurtenances, shall from the day of my 
death for evermore, keep, find, and maintain three separate Grammar Schools, one of 
them at Uttoxeter, in the County of Stafford, the second at Stone, in the county of 
Stafford, and the third at Stevenage aforesaid, in the said county of Hereford: and 
shall contract and pay every pp to every schoolmaster of the said three mentioned 
schools, £13 6s. 8d. of lawful money of England, and in their several wages and 
stipends: and also make and ordain, note, and covenant statutes, orders, rules, and 
constitutions, for and touching the direct order and good government of the school- 
masters and scholars, and for learning of good authorers, and praying for me their 
founder morning and evening, with the Im of de profundis, and other suffrages 
thereunto occasioned with the collect Inclinademine, Amen, X&c.: and I will that 
Marcus Petrus Danus shall be the schoolmaster of the school at Stevenage aforesaid, 
and Lave the teaching of the scholars there during his whole life, with the consent of 
the Masters of the said college for the time being, he doing his duty therein as to 
that office a. . 

And I will and devise that the Masters, Fellows, and Scholars, and their successors, 
with part of the said rents, issues and profits coming and growing ef the manors and 
other premises, with the appurtenances, shall, from and after my decease, keep, find, 
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and maintain for ever one honest chaplain, being of good name and fame, and being 
unpromoted of any and unto any spiritual benefice or service, and having no pay or 
stipend, or wages, to say and sing mass two days in every week at the least perpetu- 
ally: that is to say, upon the Wednesday and Friday, and oftener when he is so 
disposed, within the Parish Church of Sudbury, in the county of Derby, and in that 
mass to pray for my soul, my father and mother’s souls, for my brother and sister’s 
souls, and all christian souls, with the psalm of ‘‘de profundus,” and the collect of 
suffrages thereunto accustomed, and shall contract and pay to the said chaplain 
yearly for his salary or wages £13 6s. 8d. of good and lawful money of England, or 
more or less as the said Master, Fellows, and Scholars, and the chaplain for the time 
being can agree: and I will that Sir Robert Glasyer, now my chaplain, have that ser- 
vice during his life, if he will so long serve there. 

And I will and devise that the said Master, Fellows, and Scholars, and their 
successors shall with part of the rents and revenues aforesaid, keep and sustain once 
in the year for me perpetually four several obiits or anniversaries solemnly by note, 
with all divine service accustomed for all dead folks to be done for my soul and all 
Christian souls, whereof the one to be kept and done in Stevenage aforesaid, the others 
in Thornell aforesaid, and the third in Shirland, in the county of Derby aforesaid, and 
the fourth at Sudbury, in the county of Derby, at about such time of the year as I 
shall fortune to die, on which Placibo and dirge solemnly by note on evening, and 
mass and requiem solemnly by note on the morrow following, spending and bestowing 
yearly at every of the said obiits a of good and lawful money of England : 
that is to say, every priest that shall help to sing dirge on night, and sing or say mass 
on the morrow twelve pence, and to every clerk helping to sing dirge on the evening 
and mass on the morrow sixpence, at every of the said obiits, and the overplus and 
residue of the said several sums of money to be dealt and distributed to the needy 
and poor householders of every of the said ——- the same time by the discretion 
of the purson, churchwardens of every of the said parishes for the tume being.* 

And I will and devise, —_ and bequeath yearly, for evermore, to four old poor men, 
being householders and dwellers in Stevenage aforesaid, to pray unto Almighty God 
for the wealth of my soul, and all Christian souls, the sum of £5 6s. 8d. equally 
amongst them to be parted and divided : that is to say, to every of them £1 6s. 8d. 
of good and lawful money of England, to be paid and delivered to every of them at 
four times of the year: that is to say, at the feast of the nativity of St. John the Bap- 
tist, St. Michael the Archangel, the birth of Our Lord God, and the annunciation of 
our blessed lady St. Mary, the Virgin, or within twelve days next ensuing every of the 
said feasts, by even portions, the first pay thereof to begin at the first of the said 
several feasts which shall first and next happen after my decease: and I give and 
bequeath for and towards the finding or exhibition of one poor scholar within the 
same college yearly for evermore, forty shillings of lawful money of England: and I 
give, grant, and will unto James Allen, of Sherland aforesaid, one annual rent of £10 
of lawful money of England, yearly going out of my said manor of Wheston, with the 
appurtenances, and out of all other my lands, tenements, and hereditaments in Whes- 
ton aforesaid, and Blaby, and Counties Thorpe in the aforesaid county of Leicester, to 
have, levy, and receive the said yearly rent of £10 to the said James Allen, and his 
heirs and assigns for ever, and to be paid at the feasts of the year: that is to say, at 
the feast of St. Michael the Archangel, and the annunciation of our blessed Lady, St. 
Mary, by even portions, to be paid, the first payment thereof to begin at the last of 
the said two feasts which shall first and next happen after my decease. And I will 
that if it shall happen thé said yearly rent of £10 to be behind in part or in all after 
any the said feasts at the which that ought to be paid by the space of one month, and 
that being lawfully asked, then I will that it shall be lawful for the same James Allen, 
and his heirs and assigns in the said manor of Wheston, and other the premises in 
Wheston, Blaby, and Counties Thorpe, with the appurtenances, to enter and distrain, 
and the distress so taken to bear, lead, drive, and carrying, and the same to retain and 
keep until the said James, his heirs and assigns, of the said yearly rent and every 
parcel thereof, with the arrears of the same (if any such shall fortune to be) shall be 
unto the said James Allen, his heirs and assigns, fully contented and paid. 

And I heartily pray the said Masters, Fellows, and Scholars of the said college, to 
demise, grant, and let to farm the said manor and all other premises in Wheston, 
Blaby, and Counties Thorpe, unto the said James, his executors, administrators, and 
assigns, for the term of fifty years next ensuing after the day of my death, yielding 
and paying unto the said Masters, Fellows, and Scholars, and their successors yearly 
during the said term of fifty years the yearly rent of £20, with the reasonable cove- 





* The obiits, of course, are done away with, but it appears to be a question if this 
clause of the will does not imply as much as a perpetual charity to the poor of these 
places, whether they have it or not. 
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nants to be contained in the said lease. And I will that the said James shall yearly 
default, abate, and deduct £10 of this said yearly rent of £20 for his and their said 
yearly amount of £10 during the said term of fifty years. 

And I will that the Masters, Fellows, and Scholars, and their successors, shall well 
and efficiently uphold, repair, and maintain all the manors, edifices, and buildings in 
and upon all and singular the premises from time to time when and as often as need 
shall require for evermore. 

And I will and devise that the said Masters, Fellows, and Scholars, and their 
successors, with part of the said rents, revenues, issues, and profits of the said manor, 
lands, tenement, and other the premises, shall as well content and pay unto the sai 
James Allen, his heirs and assigns, the said amount rent of £10, before by this my 
last will and testament given and willed unto the said James, his heirs and assigns, 
as also the said sum of £5, 6s. 8d. before given and bequeathed to the said four old 
poor men of the said parish of Stevenage for evermore. Aud I will that my said 
executors shall have and receive all the rents and services of all the said manors, lands, 
and tenements, and other the premises, that shall be due for the same, at the feast of 
St. Michael the Archangel next after my decease. 

Also I will that Nicholas Jacendeze shall have and enjoy during his life, all that 
tenement wherein he now dwelleth, situated and being in Stevenage aforesaid, and 
all such lands, meadows, and pastures now let him, and occupied with the same, the 
same Nicholas yielding and paying for the same during his life to the said Masters, 
Fellows, and Scholars, and to their successors, such yearly rent as heretofore he hath 
used to pay, anything before expressed to the contrary notwithstanding, in witness 
whereof I, the said Thomas Allen, clerk, have ratified and allowed this my present 
last will and testament in the presence of Edward Kimpton, gent. ; Sir Robert Glasyer, 
chaplain; John Huckyll, John Clerke, Thomas Clerke, Edward Clerke, Robert 
Norris, Thomas Robynson, and divers others. 


Proved by John Langley and James Allen, the executors, in the Prerogative Court 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, on the 7th February, 1558. 


LIST OF ANNUAL SUMS DIRECTED BY THE WILL OF THOMAS ALLEN TO BE PAID OUT 
OF HIS REAL ESTATE: 


Uttoxeter: Schoolmaster ... ove oe 

Stoue: .- do. oes ove oss 

Stevenage : do. vee ees 

Sudbury: Chaplain to say mass __.. ove oe ose 
(or so much as the Chaplain, Masters, Fellows, and 
Schoolmasters agree to.) 

Stevenage: Obiit mn i 

Thornhill (Yorkshire): Obiit 

Shirland : Obiit “ae ie 

Sudbury: do. sos ove ave eos ove 

Stevenage: Four poor men ... one eee wee eco 

Trinity a Cambridge: Exhibition of one poor 


s. d. 
6 8 
6 8 
6 8 
6 8 


oo aooocoe 


scho! “on os nae 
James Allen: Perpetual annuity 


For repairs yearly 
Estimated clear rent ... _— ove ese 


cli@ricooe @moooo 


The portrait of Alleyne, on plate xxi., is carefully copied from a 
contemporary print. 
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NORTHAMPTONSHIRE CONTRIBUTORS TO THE 
ROYAL LOAN TO CHARLES L, 1625. 


COMMUNICATED BY JUSTIN SIMPSON. 


Amone the many ways that our monarchs had recourse to in order 
to raise the sinews of peace and war-money, were these two, viz., a 
“Benevolence ” from their loving subjects, and in later times, a ‘‘ Loan.” 
Among the Additional MSS. in the British Museum, is a copy of the 
sums raised in this county by writs of Privy Seal, directed to knights 
and gentlemen in the respective counties to contribute so much each, 
and loans raised by the collectors :— 


Cuely Forrest, of Peterbur, gana £10. 
Clement Gregorie, of ee A 
Thomas Amye, of Peterburg, fon 
Robert Lambe, of Loughthorpe (? Longthorpe), £10. 
William Servington, of Castor, £10. 
Richard Butcber, of . e, £10. 
John Worsley, es eeping Gate, parish of Maxey), £20. 
John Henson, of Be cthorme £10 
Adam Cleypoole, esq. (? of Ni orthbore’ ), £10. 
Jacob Newman, of Wittering, £10. 
Edmund Mounstephen, esq. (? of Paston), £10. 
Sir William Dove, knt. (? of Castor), £20. 
Thomas Meeres, esq., £10. 
Margaret Foster, widow, £10. 
John Loftes, of Lutton, ‘£10. 
Thomas Phillips, of ene, £10. 
Thomas Kirkham, e: 
John Norton, of ht Oictterstock, £10. 
Edward Catbert, of Oundle, £10. 
Joseph Wildblood, of Oundle, £10. 
Thomas Lawe, of Ashton, £10. 
Sir John Hewett, bart., £40. 
Sir John Pickering, knt., £20. 
Edward Dudley, esq., £10. 

(sic) Edward Sawyer, of Kettering, £10. 
Thomas Bacon, of Burton Lattimer, £10. 
Robert Fish, of Aldwincle, £10. 
Richard Knighton, of Islingburgh, enn, £10. 
Xpofer Goodfellow, of Cranford, £ 
Arthur Hodiloe, of Grafton Under sed, £10. 
Johu Sanderson, of Adington Pva, £10. 
Francis Moulshoe, of Twiwell, £10. 
oe Hodges, of Wellingburgh, £10. 

Sir William ‘Wilmer, knt., 

Francis Say, of Doddington, "E10. 
Henry Freeman, of Higham, £10. 
Thomas Smith, of Rushden, £10. 
Alex. Ekins, of Chelston, £10. 
George Catesby, esq., £1.. 
Henry Wiseman, of Boziatt, £10. 
Thomas Jenison, "of I hester (? Irchester), £10. 
Carew Sanders, of Brixworth, £10. 
Sir John Isham, knt., £20. 
Francis Nicholls, esq., £10. 
Ferdi Band (? — of Walgrave, £10. 
Sir Henry Lambe, knt., £20. 
John Hanbury, esq., £30. 
John Miller, of Drau, — £10. 
Sir Ant. Haslewood, , £20. 
Thomas Collwell, esq-, zis. 
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William Clark, of Lodington, £10. 
George Buswell, of Clipston, £20. 
Richard Andrew, of =e et, £10. 
Sir Richard Wiseman, kn 
John Templer, of Ashley, “ho” 
William Do(w)nhall, esq., £10. 
William Stafford, esq., 5. 
[ee (2 irkham, Fineshade), esq , £10 
Moses om (Tryan, of wn ge ” £30. 
Lawrence Madington, of Gedington, £10. 
Sener gE rw of of Beg 4 po 

avi orm. ton, of Brigstoc i 
Richard Ken aos ™ 
William Lile (Lisle, ¢ of Yarvel), esq., £10. 
Richard Cartwright, esq., £20. 
Richard Love, of Aynho, £10. 
Sir John Davers, knt., £20. 
Sir Thomas Crew, knt., £20. 
Dorathy Kerton, of Thorpe Mandevill, vid., £10. 
The Lady Vimpton, £10. 
Sir Rowland Egerton, bart., £40. 
William Adams, of Wilton, 220. 
Brian Ironson, of Legers Ashby, £20. 
Richard Farmer, sen., of Daventry, £10. 
John Farmer, sen., of Daventry, £10. 
Thomas Thornton, esq., £10 
George Clarke, esq., £20. 
William Sanders, esq., £10. 
Edward Shugborow, esq., £10. 
Sir Erasmus Dreiden, bart., £40. 
Edward Harvie, esq., £10. 
Sir William Chauncey, knt., £20. 
Francis Ployden, esq.. £20. 
Robert Hicks, esq., £10. 
Thomas Andrew, esq., £10. 
Six William Samwell, knt., £20. 
James Eymon, esq., £20. 
Elizabeth Vaus (x), vid., £10. 
John Flamesteed, of Denton, £10. 
The Lady Edmonds, £10. 
Jane Leeson, of Abthorpe (? Althorpe), £10. 
George Grendon, of Caldicott, £10. 
ee com! ty £20. ‘ 
Cuthbert Oagle (Ogle), ittle , e 10. 
Sir Robert Seuteter, knt., £20. on 
Mrs. Glover, of Roade, vid., £10. 


The collectors for this county were Sir Lewis Watson, knt. and 
bart., and Thomas Elmes, esq. The total amount subscribed being 
£1,840, and by Privy Seal, £98. 

At the end of the volume is “A minute of Privie Seals directed 
to Knights and Gentlemen in divers counties,” such as were thus 
honoured in this county were the following, and the amount they 
were called upon to pay, from which it will appear by the return 
quoted above, the amount raised by that means fell very far short of 
the sum total :— 


Sir Richard Cecil we knt., £800. 
Sir Lewis Watson, bart., £200. 

Sir Erasmus Drayden, bart., £300. 

Sir Robert Banister, bart., £500. 

Sir Edward Watson, bart., £200. 

John Lam, bart., £100. 

William Willmott, bart., £200. 

Sir Jobn Pickering, £100. 
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Thomas Elmes, esq., £200. 
Edward Shaughborowe, esq., £50. 
Mr. Shurland, £100. 
. Freeman, of Higham Ferry (rers), £150. 
. Dr. Dalby, £50. 
. Dr. Clarke, £50. 
. Dr. Flood, £50. 
. Sawyer, of Kettering, £50. 
. Wells, _— of Stoke, Oundle, £59. 
. Edward Cutbert, of Oundle, £50. 
. William Cutbert, of Oundle, £50. 
. Jansen Cutbert, of Oundle, £50. 
. Fermer Cutbert, of London, £100. 
. Farmer Cutbert, of Dayentury (Daventry}, £100. 


Among those gentlemen of the county of Middlesex who came for- 
ward to lend a helping hand to His Majesty, I find swb. Edmonton, the 
name of Eusebie Andrews, esq., who put his name down for £20, and 
who was most likely a member of the prolific family of that name 
long seated in this county. 





NOTES ON THE LEICESTERSHIRE BRANCH OF THE 
POWTRELL FAMILY. 


CONTRIBUTED BY RICHARD SMITH CARINGTON. 


A.D. 1066-7. Robert Puttrell gave certain tithes in Prestwould and Wymeswold to 
the Monks of St. Elbruf, in Normandy, time of William the Conqueror. See 
Ordericus Vitalis, Dugdale’s Monasticon, and Nichols’ History of Leicester- 
shire. Robert Poutrel, of Cotes, at a very early period, gave Hoton Chapel to 
the Priory cf Bolington, Lincolnshire, on the occasion of his being received into 
their fraternity.—Dodsworth MS., vol. 30, p. 273. 

1154 to 1189. Richard Poutrell held lands in Prestwould and Wymondsowold, and 

art thereof belonged to the Monastery of St. Ebrulf, in Normandy, by likeli- 
ae of a gift of these Poutrells, as mentioned in a charter of William the 
Conqueror, a copy of which is given in Nichols’ History of Leicestershire. 

1209. Geffrey Putrel’s gift. The chartulary of Croxton Abbey, of this date, recites 
the possession of two bovates (over 50 acres) of land of the fee of Granen, in 
Howes Parish, given in perpetuity by Geffrey Putrel. 

Henry Putrel also gave to this Abbey 23 acres of land. 

Henry Putrel, senior, gave also 5 felions of land (? furlongs). 

Henry Putrel, another gift of 6 felions of land. 

Geoffrey Putrel, the son of Henry Putrel, gave also 2 bovates of land- 

Item, 2 messuages with their appurtenances, in the tenure of Alured and 
Geffrey Fitz-Ranulph. 


From the Segrave Chartulary at Howes—Oroxton Abbey Register. 


No.1. Nicholas de Trowele gave to his brother Henry, and to the son of Robert 
Putrell, and their heirs, 2 quadrage (furlongs) of land, to be held by the 6th 
part of a Knight’s service and 1 Sorehawk—or 12d. annually at the feast of St. 
James. 

No. 8. Henry Putrell leased for, 2 years to the Abbot and Monks of Croxton all his 
sheep pasture at Howes. 5 

No. 4. Henry Putrell and his heirs had grant from Croxton Abbey of 1 felion of land 
joining lands of said Henry, for 6 felions in another place. — 

No. 5. Henry Putrell gave to Croxton Abbey 99 felions of land in exchange for 77 
felions of the Abbey lands. 
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No. 6. Geffrey Putrel grants to Stephen de Segrave, and his heirs, all his property 
at Howes. 


From the Segrave Chartulary at Somerby—Croxton Abbey Register. 


No.1. Geffrey Putrell and bis heirs had grant from William de Quadrimars of one 
plough land at Somerby, with lofts, crofts, &c., to be held by homage, and two 
arrows barbed with iron. 

No. 2. Geffrey Putrell assigns to Stephen de Segrave all his interest at Somerby, to 
be held by homage, and the service of two barbed arrows. 

No. 3. Geffrey Putrell’s widow, Elizabeth Putrell, afterwards quitted claim to all 
her right of dower in this estate. 

1210. Richard Putrell and Reginald Basset released all their right and claim to the 
adowson of the Church of Thurmodestan (Ihurmaston) by fine, 12th John, to 
Ranulph Prior of Norton, and his successors. 

1216. Robert Powtrell was lord of a Manor in Cotes, held of the honour of Chester. 

1235. Richard Poutrell gave in the aid to Henry III. for marrying his sister, Isabel, 
to Frederick, King of the Romans, 1 mark for a knight’s fee at Hoton, then 
called Hocton-Putrell. 20 July, 1235. 

1238. Geoffrey Putrel had from Stephen de Segrave assignment of all his land within 
the township of Thirneby, for the term of Geoffrey Putrel’s life, by the foreign 
service, which to such land belonged. 

1298 and 1805. Robert Poutrell Miles was M.P. for Leicestershire. 

1308. John Powtrell assigned to John Bardolf 6 acres arable land in Cotes, by the 
service of 2s.a year. Esch. 2 Edward II. 

1314. William Poutrell, of Prestwould, son of Sir Robert Poutrell, formerly M.P., 
fine. 8 Edward II. 

1829. Robert Powtrell, of Prestwould, at his death held a moiety of Prestwould of 
the King, by the service of a quarter of a Knight’s fee, and the other moiety 
by knight’s service. Robert Powtreil also held lands and tenements in 
Wymundswold, and likewise certain tenements in Barton-on-the-Woulds by 
knight’s service. Esch. 3 Edward III. 

Richard Powtrell, son of John Powtrell, cousin of aforesaid Robert, was next 
heir to Robert. Esch. 3 Edward III. 

John Poutrell held moiety of one knight’s fee in Cotes-Poutrell. Esch. 17 
Edward 1I1I. 

John de Poutrell was assessed 10s. for a quarter of a knight’s fee in Howton 
and Cotes, in the aid for ns the King’s eldest son, Edward of Wood- 
stock, afterwards called the Black Prince, from whom the Prince’s feathers. 
Rot. Aux. 20 Edward ITI. 

Robert Poutrell was assessed half a noble (8s. 4d.) for a 12th part of a knight’s 
fee in Prestwould and Burton, in aid for knighting Prince Edward. Robert was 
also assessed 4s. for part of a knight’s fee in Wymondswould. Rot. Aux. 20 
Edward III. 

John Putrel at his death held lands and tenements in Prestwould by service of 
half a knight’s fee. Esch. 24 Edward III. 

— Esch. 31 Edward III.—1413, John Poutrell.—1435, Geoffrey 

outrell. 

Henry Putrell, of Quaryndon, yeoman, conveyed to Sir Thomas Erdynton, 
Knight, and others, all his lands in that township (Quarndon). 


King Edward I. granted to Hugh Putrell, of Thurmenton (Thrumpton, Notts), 
and his heirs for ever, the Jewish Synagogue in Nottingham, they paying an 
annual rent of one penny. 


*,* In connection with the above interesting notes, and the pedigree which ap- 
peared in the last number of- the “ RELIQUARY,” the Editor begs to intimate that he 
will be a glad to receive additional particulars regarding the Powtrell 
family from any of his correspondents. He has also pleasure in stating that he is 
authorised to say that a sum of £5 will be paid to the first person who gives to Mr. 
Widnall, of Grantchester, Cambridge, authentic information of the baptism of the 
daughter of Walter, sometimes called Martin, Powtrell, from about 1590 to 1600; 
sr for Trt of the marriage of Thomas Smith to Miss Powtrell, between the years 
an . 
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ON A UNIQUE BLACK-LETTER BROADSHEET DESCRIBING 
A HUMAN MONSTROSITY BORN IN MANCHESTER, A.D. 
1579 ; IN THE POSSESSION OF MR. LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, 
F.S.A., Erc., Ero. 


BY JOHN EGLINTON BAILEY, F.S.A. 


GrEaT excitement and consternation was caused in the town of Man- 
chester in the month of August, 1579, by the birth of a remarkable 
human monster, which was the wonder of the neighbourhood far 
beyond the proverbial nine days, and which was a subject that gave 
force to the warnings of the preachers in congregations very prone to 
be influenced by superstitious omens. The case. was one of those 
malformations which are known to have sometimes occurred in twin 
births. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth a strange prominence was 
given to the subject of monstrous births. The descriptions of them 
were the ‘penny dreadfuls” of that era, and they were profitable 
speculations to the booksellers. When, therefore, the shocking news 
was made known of the birth of the Manchester monster, a catch- 
penny narrative of the affair was drawn up to satisfy the public 
curiosity, and the “ougly shape” of the deformity, worthy of the 
illustrator of Vrolich or Bulwer, was depicted. The description was 
penned, net by a surgeon, but by one of the clergy, and the phrase- 
ology, as was usual, is couched in a homilizing form. The old 
language of the writer is, however, very expressive, and here and 
there are phrases which show that he had a sense of rhythm. Was 
the account written by Oliver Carter, Fellow of the College, who that 
very year put forth his reply to Bristowe? There being no priating 
press available in the town, the broadside was printed in London ; 
and in due time the copies came down and were dispersed in this 
neighbourhood. Though no local bookseller is named upon the 
broadside, it appears to have been intended rather for publication 
here than in the metropolis. 

The only existing copy, it is believed, of this very remarkable 
broadsheet, which has hitherto been quite unknown to collectors of 
the more ancient specimens of local literature, is preserved in the 
collection of Mr. LLewellynn Jewitt, F.S.A., the editor of the 
“ReiiquaRy,” etc., into whose hands it came by purchase some 
thirty years or more ago, and who most kindly placed it in my hands 
for insertion in “The Palatine Note-book.” 

The broadsheet, which has at some time been cut across its middle, 
has been printed on a sheet of paper 154 by 94 inches. At the head, 
beneath the title, is a remarkably sharp clear woodcut, representing 
“the moste dreadfull and meruelous monster” “the man childe,” 
and “ye woman child” that was its twin. The woodcut, which is 
bordered by a thick black line, measures 64 by 8} inches square. 

Below it are the particulars concerning the birth and the “ descrip- 
tion” of the “monster,” followed by the attestation and imprint. 
The whole broadsheet has a line around it. 

17 
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The title of the tract is in one line of italics and two of black letter. 
The description occupies twenty-six lines of very clear black letter; 
the attestation two in italics; and the imprint two more in black 
letter. The right hand margin has in two small places been worn 
away, but we supply in square brackets what it may be supposed the 
missing letters were. The following is a literal reprint of the broad- 
sheet :— 


‘* The description of a moste dreadfull and meruelous Monster borne in 
Manchester | within the County of Lancaster vpon Tusdaye being the 
fourtenth | of August last past. 1579. 


“The great & strange accidents hapning in the world in euery age 
are very many, and specially in the hidden secrets of nature, which 
do often t[imes] lye couched in silence for want of one to report them, 
but being manifested to the eye and eares of al men, the power of 
God is therby perfectly [she]wen, his excellencie wondred at, and had 
in an vnspeakable admiration, which should be a meane to sturre and 
prouoke vs to open the dores & g[ates] of our mindes in acknowledg- 
ing him to be the Creator, and we his corupt creatures being raysed 
out of A masse of most vile matter to a liuely [and] perfect shape and 
substance. Many have ben the monstrous shapes bred and nourished 
from time to time, as well in other partes of Europe, as in this s[mal] 
monarchy of England, and now of late ther hath hapned one amongst 
the rest within the county of Lancaster, before named, which being 
no lesse true th[an] strange and wonderful, the memory whereof is 
not meete to be omitted the same is heere set out to the viewe 
according to the true report and testimony [of] diuers credible persons 
that saw it. -Vpon the xviii. day of the aforesayd August one Jone 
Sidall was (with more extreme paynes than mothers comonlye are 
assaulted withall in childbed) delivered of two living creatures, but of 
one perfect body. These were the natures wherwith it pleased God 
to endue the’, the one was a man chylde, & thother a woman child, 
ye woman child being a perfect shape, lyued about halfe an houre 
after thexpulsion of nature into this world, the man child (for so it 
appeared to be) issued from the seate of its nurriture, hauing a shape 
inhuman, without head or armes, & insted of the defect the skinne 
and flesh were in compasse from the necke to the nauell rounded, as 
by this picture and true portraiture appereth, the belly wherof 
seemed open in such sort that the entrailes might thorowly be dis- 
cerned. The leggs were of a congruent growthe to so vnsemely a 
substaunce, thone being shorter than thother, the shorter inclyning 
upon thother. One of the feete was seene to have three toes, and 
thother foure. This monsterous matter is reported to have enioyed 
lyfe by the space of a quarter of an houre, and then surceassed like- 
wise, A thing surely of no small terror to the behulders. Thus may 
wee plainly perceiue as in a clear mirror, the maiesty of God over 
mankind, who albeit it hath pleased him to vouchsafe with the tooles 
of perfection in our creation to frame vs perfect, yet could he by the 
excellency of his workmanship (if it should also please him) errect in 
vs many such statues and ougly shapes as this, yea and that of much 
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more maruaile. But certumly his mercy is exceeding great towards 
man, and his wondrous workes are most worthelye to be worshipped, 
what soever is by his excellencye touched, it is to the end that all 
securitye or careless indeuour, obliuion, and foule forgetfulnes may be 
banished out of our breastes, and that the eyes of our monstrous 
mindes may the rather thereby be vnuailed or clered, if these or the 
like imbrasings [of] Gods glory, power and potency, shewed & mani- 
fested from tyme to tyme amongst vs, shall or may receiue no 
entraunce, but semblably be dispised, reif[ec]ted, and contemned, no 
doubt though his patience be passing greate, though he suffer vs for 
a season, and forbeare to punish vs as we desarue, yet in the e[nd] 
through our careles contempt, in setting so light by his gentle 
admonitions, his mercy wilbe turned to rigoure, and then there is no 
way to withstande hys heauy displeasure, which will be to the vtter 
overthrowe and finall subuersion of so vnthankfull a people. God for 
his glory grant vs to regarde the ripenes of our wretchednesse in such 
sort that through fayth we may in due time race and roote out the 
dregges thereof from the vessels of our soules, that wee may be found 
pure in hart and perfect holy at the last and second comming of our 
Sauiour Jesus Christ. 


“ This was seene and reported for true by the testimony of Thomas Hardye, 
Nicholas Beck, Edward Careu, all being burgesses of the towne of 
Manchester. 


“Imprinted at London for Toby Coke, dwelling in Paules church- 


yard, at the signe of the Tygers head.” 


It will be noticed that there is a discrepancy in the date; but the 
reference to the Almanack of that year shews that Tuesday the 18th 
(not Friday 14th) is correct. 

The three Manchester burghers give their assurance that the matter 
is worthy of credence. The Hardye family was one of some position 
in the town, and their names occur as office-bearers under the lord of 
the manor. Nicholas Beck was a person of high respectability, akin 
to the benefactress who bestowed that “ great ornament of the town,” 
the conduit, on the inhabitants. In connection with the repair and 
support of this useful erection Beck’s name frequently occurs from 
1577 till 1581. He buried a son in 1573 ; and he himself was buried 
14 Nov., 1581, styled a ‘‘ Househoulder,” and he was succeeded by 
Thomas, a son (Court Leet Records, passim, and pp. 154, 184). The 
name of Carew is foreign to our local nomenclature. Thomas Carew 
may have settled in the town as a surgeon in succession to Curtney, 
who is mentioned in the Note-book, anted, p. 79. 

The narrative is, however, amply confirmed by the entries in the 
parish registers, which give us the correct names of the parents of 
the monster. We are indebted to Mr. John Owen for pointing out 
that on 7 Dec., 1578, were married at the Collegiate Church “ Jobn 
Syddall & Massie ffreeman,” inhabitants of the parish. Under burials 
in August, 1579, we have on the 19th of that month the following : 
“ Buried a mayde child and a monsterous man childe wantinge boeth 
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neck head and armes and handes being without feete borne of Massye 
wief to John Syddall butcher yet her monsterous child hadd legys 
and feete and the shape of a man” (kindly extracted from the original 
by the Rev. E. F. Letts, M.A.) The clumsy care of the parish clerk 
to be precise is very amusing. He probably wrote it in the presence 
of a group of bystanders, one or more of whom had seen the creature. 

The morbid desire for sheets of this character is shown by some 
contemporary entries in the Stationers’ Hall registers. On 19 Aug, 
1578, Thomas Easte registered A straunge and Wonderfull birth hap. 
pened in Italy; and on 7 Feb., 1578-9, Hy. Kirkman entered a 
“ballat” on the same “strange child,” written by John Jaxon. 
Richard Jones, 1 June, 1580, registered The Report of a great boie 
borne in Pountfret (Pontefract) ; Gosson, on 27 June, The description 
of a Monster ; H. Byneman, on 6 Oct., The description of a Monstrous 
child born at fenny Stanton, Hunts. ; and John Charlewood, 6 Decem- 
ber, The true and naturall proportion of a monstrous childe born in 
Chieri in Piedmonte (perhaps that already mentioned). There are a 
series of later instances in chap. vii. of part 11. of Turner’s Remarkable 
Providences, folio, 1697 .* 

Toby Cook or Cooke, who was the publisher of the works of Gifford, 
and other similar works, including Country Divinity, 1581, did not 
enter this Manchester broadside on the register, as was customary. 


[The two very curious woodcuts which “adorn ” this singular broad- 


sheet are such as might, perchance, ‘‘ impart a passing shock ” to the 
eyes polite of the readers of the “‘ Retiquary,” or I would add fac- 
similes of them to this notice.—L. Jewrrr.] 





* Many curious chap-books, detailing with more or less singular circumstantiality 
the births of human monstrosities, are also extant. Among these, one, from its 
strangely extravagant character, will be sufficient to cite, it is entitled “‘The Miracle 
of Miracles ; being a full and true Account of Sarah Smith, Daughter of John Symons 
a Farmer, who lately was an Inhabitant of Darken parish in Essex, that was brought 
to Bed of a Strange Monster, the Body of it like a Fish with Scales thereon: it had 
no Legs but a pair of great Claws, Tallons Like a Liands, it had Six Heads on its 
Neck, one was like the Face of a Man with Eyes Nose and Mouth to it, the 2d like 
the Face of a Cammel, and its Ears Cropt, Two other Faces like Dragons with spiked 
Tongues hanging out of their Mouths, another bad an Eagles Head with a Beak in- 
stead of a Mouth at the end of it, and the last seeming to be a Calves head. Which 
eat and fed for some time, which Monster has surprised many Thousand people that 
came there to see it. Dail oe flock to view it, but it was by command of the 
Magistrates knocked on the Head, and several Surgeons were there to dissect it .. . 
This strange and unheard of Monster was brought into the World in May last, and if 
any doubt the truth thereof, it will be certify’d by the Minister and Church-Wardens 
of the said Parish of Darkins in Essex as aforesaid.”—L. JEwirr. 
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HAWKING GLOVE OF KING HENRY VIII. 


GLOVES: THEIR HISTORY AND ASSOCIATIONS.* 


Ir one thing more than another testifies to the literary skill, profound knowledge, 
and general aptitude of a writer, it is the possession of the envious faculty of direct- 
ing constant and enlightened research into a given channel, and carrying on that 
research to a successful issue—the power, in fact, of concentrating the energies and 
fixing the attention upon some single object or class of objects (insignificant though 
those may appear to the uninitiated), and working out from it a monograph that shall 
interest, instruct, and enlighten every reader, and add a valuable contribution to the 
world’s store of knowledge. The compiler of the present volume has taken one only 
object—that of gloves—and with commendable zeal, and considerable judgment and 
skill, traced out their history from the earliest periods downwards, and in so doing 
has gathered together a fund of information as varied as it is interesting, and as 
curious as it is extensive. He has thus proved himself to be an antiquary of no mean 
order ; a writer of considerable ability and power ; and an industrious, painstaking, 
and reliable worker in the field of historical archeology. 

The contents of the volume are divided under two general heads—‘ Historical,” 
and ‘‘Symbolical””—the first being subdivided into chapters, treating, successively 
and successfully, on the “ Etymology of Gloves;” the ‘‘ Antiquity of Gloves ;” 
“Gloves in the Church,” “on the Throne,” and ‘‘on the Bench;” “ Hawking 
Gloves;” ‘‘Gauntlets;” ‘‘ Perfumed Gloves ;” ‘“‘ Chicken Gloves;” “ Gloves in 
common wear;” ‘‘Companies of Glovers;” and “The Glove Trade;” and the 
second embracing the subjects of “ Gloves as Pledges,” as “ Gifts,” as “Gages,” and 
as “ Favours ”—and each of these divisions is treated in that masterly, finished, and 
exhaustive manner that might be expected from the pen of so devoted an antiquary 
in the field of costume as Mr. Beck. Under the head of “ Gloves on the Throne,” 
some remarkable examples are described and illustrated, and a vast amount of 
interesting historical and anecdotal information conveyed. Thus, of the “ two rival 
queens,” Elizabeth, and her beheaded captive, Mary Queen of Scots, examples are 
given, those of Elizabeth being preserved in the Bodleian Library, being those she 
wore “‘ when she visited the University Library in 1566;” and those of her butchered 
rival in the Ashmolean Museum, and also at Saffron Walden.* These we are per- 
mitted to introduce. Of the first, Mr. Beck says, “‘ Either the gloves were not made 
to fit very closely, or Elizabeth’s hands were on too large a scale to suit modern ideas 
of beauty in the hands of women, The middle finger of the glove is 43 inches in 
length, and the thumb 5 inches! The palm is 34 inches in width! The glove is 
close on half-a-yard long, the gold fringe at the bottom only taking two inches from 





* For a careful full-size representation of these, we refer our readers to our 22nd 
vol., plate xxiii. 
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the total length. They are of excellent material—a very fine white leather, worked 
with gold thread, edged at the bottom with yellow, and lined in the cuff with drab 
silk.” ‘Those.of the Scottish Queen in the Ashmolean Museum, ‘‘thougb not so 
elaborate as those [at Saffron Walden], are still of very fine workmanship, and, like 
those of Elizabeth, are of such liberal dimensions as to tell either against the skill of 
the glover or the beauty of the wearer.” Another royal glove, that of James I., 
shown on the next engraving, is one of a pair belonging to the Rev. J. Fuller Russell; 
“ they are of strong brown leather, lined with a soft white skin, the seams sewn with 
silk and gold thread. The embroidery in gold and silver thread, is worked on dark 
crimson satin, and the cuff, lined with crimson silk, is edged with a full fringe of 
crimson silk and gold thread. The cuff-bands, of crimson ribbon, are edged with 
open-wrought loops of gold wire. They at one time belonged to Horace Walpole, 
who absurdly wore thom (as discovered by our old friend the late Crofton Croker) 
in 1769, along with a splendid example of Grinling Gibbons’ carving as a cravat.t 
Among the many and utiful engraved examples of gloves of the aristocracy, and 
those in common wear, which are presented to the reader in Mr. Beck’s volume, are 
some of exquisite design, of which the Rev. Walter Sneyd is the fortunate possessor ; 
they are of the 16th century, and respecting them the Teoned author says :—‘‘ The 
magnificent embroidery on the cuff of the glove, of which both the back and front are 
given, can hardly be done justice to in description, or even in a colourless print. 
Every flower, the columbine and the pink in particular, the butterflies, and even a 
little goldfinch in the middle of the cuff, are rendered in natural colours with an 
exquisite fidelity, and with such skill as to make them veritable a in 
which, too, the needle well holds its own against the brush. The work is done in 
fine silk, and the shading is eloquent of the skill of early dyers, for the range of 
colours admitting of such indefinable gradations must have been very extensive. The 
colours are, of course, somewhat faded, but considering their age, are wonderfully 
well preserved. The raised gold-work and stitching with gold thread are also in 
excellent condition, though the work has in some places worn out the white satin on 
which, with such excellent skill, it was first grounded. The glove is nearly 13 inches 
in total length. The whole cuff, 44 inches in depth, is lined with crimson silk, and 
the side bands of cloth-of-gold ribbon, edged with gold fringe, were probably attached 
to the gloves to confine the wide sleeves, and allow the ornamentation of the gauntlets 
unhindered admiration.” Others of an almost equally elaborate character, belong- 
ing to Miss Frances Bensun, Miss Mary Mayo, and others, are also included in the 
volume 

Mr. Beck will, we feel sure, permit us to mention to him, in connection with 
his subject, that the gloves of Oliver Cromwell are now in the possession of our 
friend Mr. W. B. Redfarn, Mayor of Cambridge, and that he will tind some interesting 
matters worthy of noting, as to provincial glovers of the Stuart period, on the traders 
tokens then issued. For instance, at Northampton, in 1666, John Twigden issued a 
— token, on the obverse of which was a representation of a glove ; at Brecknock, 
in 1669, an octagonal halfpenny token of “ Thomas Ivxson, Glover,” bore on its 
obverse, side by side, a glove, and a pair of glover’s shears; at Glenarm, on a token 
of Archibald Addaire, were two gloves in saltire ; and so on with many other towns 
which it is needless here to specify. 

The chapters upon Gloves, as Pledges, Gages, Gifts, and Favours, are among the 
most interesting, well written, and admirably arranged that it is possible to conceive, 
and Mr. Beck deserves emphatic thanks for the attention he has bestowed on the 
subject. We refrain from giving quotations from what he has so admirably written, 
because we desire rather to send our readers to the book itself, assuring them that 
they will be charmed with its perusal, and will gain from it a far greater amount of 
information than they could possibly obtain from any other work upon costume. 

We are glad to learn that Mr. Beck, who is favourably known as the compiler of 
** The Draper’s Dictionary ” (already noticed in these columns), and who has added 
to his reputation by the issue of the present volume, is now engaged upon a somewhat 
similar work upon “ Hats and Caps.” Under his hands the work cannot fail to be of 
the highest interest and value, and we shall look forward anxiously to its issue, pre- 
dicting that, by that time, a new edition of his “‘ Gloves”’ will certainly be called for. 


* Gloves, their Annals and Associations ; a chapter on Trade and Social His- 
tory. By 8S. William Beck, F.R.H.S. London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co., 32, Pater- 
noster Row. 1 vol.,sm. 8vo., pp. 264. Illustrated. ‘ 





+ Mr. Beck falls into an error here in his foot note regarding this carved cravat, a8 
being presented by Gibbons to the Duke of Devonshire. 
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THE UNITY OF NATURE.* 


“‘ Every subject of interest, every object of wonder, every thought of mystery, every 
obscure analogy, every strange intimation of likeness in the midst of difference,—the 
whole external and the whole internal world—is the province and the Lee of him 
who seeks to see and to understand the Unity of Nature. It is a thought which may 
be pursued in every calling—in the busiest hours of an active life, and in the calmest 
moments of rest and of reflection. And if, in the wanderings of our own spirit, and 
in the sins and sorrows of Human Life, there are terrible facts which resist all classifi- 
cation and all analysis, it will be a good result of our endeavours to comprehend the 
Unity of Nature, should it lead us better to see, and more definitely to understand, 
those features in the character of Man which constitute The Great Exception.” Such - 
are some of the wise, well put, and effective words of His Grace the Duke of Argyll, 
in opening the deeply-learned and marvellously-gifted work he has just given to the 
world under the title of “‘The Unity of Nature.” To treat of the work, its vastness 
of subject, powerfulness of thought, clearness of reasoning, beauty and forcibleness 
of language, and unerring rectitude of judgment, would be to reprint it word for 
word, sentence for sentence, and page by page—for, with less than that, no proper or 
satisfactory idea could be gained of its entire oneness and perfection. We therefore 
feel constrained, after the most careful perusal of its contents, simply to speak of it 
as a whole, and to give emphatic advice to our friends to add it to their libraries, and 
to give it their deepest and most undivided attention. If the theme of the noble 
author is “ The Unity of Natwre,” the characteristics of the work may truthfully be 
said to be, Unity of Thought, Matter, Subject, and Expression. It is one of the most 
finished and perfect wholes, both in continuity of thought, and in beauty of composi- 
tion, that has ever come before us. 


* The Unity of Nature. By the Duke of Argyll. London: Alexander Strahan, 
25, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 1 vol., 8vo., pp. 572, 1884. 





HISTORY OF NORTH ERPINGHAM HUNDRED, NORFOLK.* 


WE have befvre had occasion to notice the good work Mr. Walter Rye is doing for 
the County of Norfolk, and we have now to chronicle the issue of the first part of a 
most important publication, by him,on the Hundred of North Erpingham—a work, the 
value of which cannot be over-estimated, and which will not only fully sustain, but 
add to, his already wide reputation as a painstaking collector and able historian. The 
volume now before us contains Kemp’s collections made in 1575, which are preserved 
among the Harleian MSS. in the British Museum; Le Neve’s collections, from the 
Bodleian Library, which occupies upwards of two hundred closely printed pages, and 
is filled with pedigrees and genealogical as well as historical, topographical, and anti- 
quarian notes ; and a curious document of an “‘ Aid” made by Henry III. on occasion 
of marrying his sister to the King of the Romans. Then follow extracts so far, as in 
the other cases, as they refer to the Hundred of Erpingham, from the Testa de 
Nevill, temp. Henry III.—Edward I. ; the Crown Plea Rolls, 34th, 41st, 52nd and 58rd 
of He III. ; Extracts from the Hundred Rolls, 1275; the Crown Plea Roll of the 
14th of Edward I.; the Placita de Quo Warranto of 1286; a Feodary Book of the 
20th of Edward I. from the Gough MSS. ; a return of Knight’s Fees, 31st Edward I. 
from the Public Record Office; the Nomina Villarum, 1316; an account of the 
Knight’s Fees on making the king’s eldest son a knight, 20th year of Edward III. ; 
and a King’s Aid of the 3rd of Henry IV. The rest of this admirable volume has no 
less than one hundred and fifty pages devoted to a record of all the monumental 
inscriptions in every church and churchyard in the Hundred. This is a most important 
feature of the work, and one we long to see carried out for every Hundred of every 
county in the kingdom. The inscriptions are, however, not, except in noteworthy 
instances, given in full, but in each case the names and dates are faithfully given, 
and in each instance where armorial bearings occur, they are carefully eutered and 
described. This collection, which forms literally an index to the gravestones and 
other monuments of the Hundred, and as such is one of the most important, valuable, 
and useful contributions ever made to Norfolk literature. We shall look anxiously 
for the continuation of Mr. Rye’s work, when we shall again take occasion to speak of 
his labours. In the meantime we commend the work, not to Norfolk-men only, but 
to topographers and antiquaries throughout the kingdom. 

* Rough Materials for a History of the Hundred of North Erpingham, in the 
County of Norfolk. By Walter Rye. Norwich: Agas H. Goose & Co., Rampant 
Horse Street. Part I., pp. 402, 1883. 
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THE SUNSHADE, MUFF, AND GLOVE.* 


Ir requires no hesitation on the part of a reviewer to assign to this volume the very 
highest and most prominent place among the art-books of this, or indeed of any other 
season, and to accord to it unqualified and unstinted praise. Exquisite in its illus- 
trations, delightful in its literary matter, admirable in its arrangement, faultless in its 

per, and perfect in its we whether of letterpress or of steel, and delicate 
Beyond conception in the tones of the inks used, it becomes unique in its beauty, and 
priceless as a bibliographical treasure. This charming volume has its subject divided 
under three distinct heade—“ The Sunshade, the Parasol, the Umbrella;” “The 
Glove, the Mitten;” and “ The Muff, the Fur,” each of which is written in a 
delightful strain of chattiness, but yet overflowing with valuable bits of historical and 
antiquarian information, and with anecdotes and scraps of conversation that add to 
its fascination. Every alternate two pages of letterpress throughout the volume is 
iightly bordered, and each intermediate page is enriched with mezzo-tints, line- 
engravings, or etchings, printed in a variety of pleasing and delicate tints, and fitted 
in with the type with an almost inconceivable cleverness. It would be manifestly 
impossible to convey. in words alone, any adequate idea of the beauty of the book, 
and we can only, therefore, tell our readers that it is perfect in every part, and advise 
them to add it to their choicest art-treasures. We shal! hope to again call attention 
to this volume, and to speak of its companion on ‘‘ The Fan,” which as yet we have 
not seen. Too much praise cannot be given to Messrs. Nimmo & Bain for the 
truly admirable manner in which they have issued this sumptuous volume ; it could 
not have been better produced. 


* The Sunshade, the Glove, the Muff. By Octave Uzanne. Illustrated by Paul 
Avrill. London: J.C. Nimmo & Bain, 14, King William Street, Strand. 1 vol., 
mp. 8vo. 1883. 


HISTORICAL CHAIRS. 
Mr. C. B. Strutt, of 34, East Street, Red Lion Square, W.C., is about to publish 
“ Some account of Historical Chairs of all periods and countries, Imperial and Royal, 
Senatorial, Cathedral, Collegiate, Judicial, Municipal, of Learned Societies, and 
Domestic ; with poetical allusions to Chairs, and many anecdotes of persons in 
relation thereto,” and he desires us to hint to our readers how gladly he shall receive 


“ descriptive particulars with engravings, drawings, or photographs of celebrated chairs 
in family residences of tbe nobility and gentry; with information also of notable 
chairs in cathedrals, churches, colleges, town-halls, and public institutions at home 
and abroad.” The subject is one of considerable interest, and doubtless our readers 
will gladly supply him with any hints. Mr. Strutt will find that some notable chairs 
have already been described and figured in our pages. 





“TULLOCHGORUM:” THE REV. JOHN SKINNER.* 
A SECOND edition of the life of that remarkable man, the Rev. John Skinner, Dean of 
Aberdeen, written by the Rev. W. Walker, of Monymusk, has lately made its appear- 
ance, and we hail its advent with unmixed satisfaction. As a biography it is excel- 
lently, carefully, and faithfully written, and is rendered more than usually attractive 
by the many characteristic, and in no few instances amusing, anecdotes with which 
it is interspersed, while as a history of the times in which “ Tullochgorum ” lived, and 
the people among whom he moved, it is peculiarly interesting. ‘‘ Skinner,” says the 
biographer, “‘ was before all things a poet; a t first, a critic, a theologian, a histo- 
rian, and a controversialist afterwards. In all his works the poet passes to the front. 
The lively imagination predominates, painting in letters of rainbow brightness the 
favoured speculation of an hour, and making the dry Hebrew roots bud and blossom 
like the rose. It is as a poet that Skinner is known to his countrymen at large. As 
a poet he will live. Critical and controversial works are for an age; poetry is for all 
times, and never waxes old It is by his songs that Skinner, like Burns, will 
live. If judged by his best work he stands on almost as high a level as Burns, but 
his best is but limited in quantity,” In all this the biographer is right. As Skinner 
said himself, in writing to Burns :— 
“ Ye ken it’s nae for ane like me 
To be sae droll as ye can be;” 


nor would it have been seemly for him to have followed in the amatory and not over 
delicate strain that “ Bobby” indulged in, or to bave given expression to such rude and 
uncouth ideas as entered into his head, and were made permanent by his pen. 
Skinner’s poems are all purity and harmlessness, and full of good feeling. One will 
be sufficient to quote, and we copy it because, being one of his English poems, it con- 
veys al sson which English clergymen of the present day might well take to heart, 
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and practise “ contentment” in place of embroilments and discords about matters 
that are better let alone. It is called ‘‘ The Stipendless Parson ” :— 


How happy a life does the parson possess, 

Who would be no greater, nor fears to be less; 
Who depends on his book and his gown for support, 
And derives no preferment from conclave or court. 


Without glebe or manse settled on him by law, 
No stipend to sue for, nor vic’rage to draw ; 

In discharge of his office he holds him content, 
With a croft and a garden, for which he pays rent. 


With a neat little ape and furniture plain, 

And a spare room to welcome a friend now and then, 
With a good-humour'’d wife in his fortune to share, 
And ease him at all times of family care. 


With a few of the Fathers, the oldest and best, 

And some modern extracts pick’d out from the rest, 
With a Bible in Latin, and Hebrew, and Greek, 

To afford him instruction each day of the week. 


With labour below, and with help from above, 

He cares for his flock, and is blest with their love ; 
Tho’ his living. perhaps, in the main may be scant, 

He is sure, while they have, that he’ll ne’er be in want. 


With no worldly projects nor hurries perplext, 
He sits in his closet and studies his text ; 

And while he converses with Moses or Paul, 
He envies not bishop, nor dean in his stall. 


Not proud to the poor, nor a slave to the great, 
Neither factious in church, nor pragmatic in state, 
He keeps himself quiet within his own sphere, 
And finds work sufficient in preaching and prayer. 


In what little dealings he’s forced to transact, 
He determines with plainness and candour to act, 
And the great point on which his ambition is set, 
Is to leave at the last neither riches nor debt. 


Thus calmly he steps through the valley of life, 
Unencumbered with wealth, and a stranger to strife, 
On the bustlings around him unmov’d he can look, 
And at home always pleas’d with his wife and his book. 


And when in old age he drops into the grave, 

This humble remembrance he wishes to have: 
“ By good men respected, by the evil oft tried, 
‘** Contented he lived, and lamented he died! ” 

* The Life and Times of the Rev. John Skinner, M.A., of Linshart, Longside, 
Dean of Aberdeen. By the Rev. William Walker, of Monymusk. London: Skeffing- 
ton & Son, 163, Piccadilly. 1 vol., 8vo., pp. 254, 1883. Illustrated with portraits 
and views. 





THE YEAR’S ART, FOR 1884 (London : Sampson Low, Marston, & Co.)—A new, 
very pleasing, and highly important feature in the present year’s issue of this valuable 
Art-Annual, is the introduction of a large number—over two hundred in fact—of minia- 
ture, but exquisitely produced, sketches of some of the more note-worthy paintings, 
sculpture, and etchings of the year. These add to the beauty and usefulness of the 
volume, and make it more than ever a reliable record of Art. Another addition to 
this year’s information is a full list of members of the Royal Scottish Academy from 
its foundation to the present time, and much information is also given concerning 
American and Colonial Art, and upon Art-training at the public schoools. The work 
deserves every encomium that can be passed upon it, and does infinite credit to its 
compilers, Mr. Marcus B. Huish, and Mr. D. C. Thomson. These gentlemen, in 
their laudable endeavour to spread a love for art, and to do all that in them lies in 
its furtherance and development, have, by this their Year Book, done more real and 
permanent service than has been the lot of any other art-lovers; and their services 
deserve prominent recognition from all. The ‘‘ Year’s Art” is a book we again 

mphatically commend. 
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COSAQUES. 

Frrst and foremost amoug cosaque makers not only in the order of merit, but by 

riority of age and well earned reputation, is the firm of Sparagnapane & Co., of 
Milton Street, City, to whose charming productions we have on another occasion had 
the pleasure of calling special attention. This renowned firm has, we believe, the 
honour of being the original manufacturers of cosaques, and their’s is by far the 
oldest established house of the kind in London. To them, therefore, the “ post of 
honour” is assuredly due in any notices of these charming elegancies that have now 
become an essential of every festive or family gathering. In the present year, as 
in times past, Messrs. Sparagnapane, fully alive to the tastes and uirements of the 
public, have caught at events as they have occurred, and brought them into requisi- 
tion in the designing and naming of their novelties. Thus we have, in the present 
selection with which they have Sensei us, the “ Fisheries Cosaques,” each one of 
which, brilliant in its gold, and silver, and gelatine, is decorated with a fish, ranging 
from the “ Royal Sturgeon,” down to the tiny little ‘‘Sea Horse,” in memory of the 
Fisheries Exhibition ; the “‘ Iolanthe,” whose box is enriched with a spirited repre- 
sentation of the well-known group of George Grossmith as Lord Chancellor, with others, 
in the famous pas; and the “ Masher” a whose box has a spirited picture of 
one of those despicable archetypes of puppydom at a restaurant bar. Among others 
of more especial note are No. 583, enclosed in a glass-lidded and fronted box, each 
one of which contains a bottle of perfume, a fan, brooch, ring, cap, or other useful 
article; the “ Battle of Flowers ” (584), each one of which, formed of real lace and 
gelatine, with lace trimming at the ends, contains an elegant flower for coat or dress; 
the “Sappho,” of extreme purity of design in silver, and each also containing a 
flower ; the “ Household Brigade,” and other ‘‘Somebody’s Luggage” Cosaques that 
are always popular ; and the charming silver-covered and gaily bedecked ones (No. 
586), containing bottles, fountains, mirrors, fans, caps, and other nic-nacs. Then, 
beyond and above all these, are boxes of cosaques of marvellous beauty, resplendent 
in perforated gold, intermixed with brilliantly coloured gelatines, papers, and silver, 
to each one of which, outside ar.d visible to all, are attached gold bangle bracelets, 
and rings, dress rings set with stones, wedding rings, pairs of ear-rings, fans, chains, 
brooches, and what not ; each well made, elegant, and wearable. And again, last, 
but certainly not least, are “ Gigantic Cosaques, ’ a full foot in length, and five or six 
inches in circumference, of the richest colours, and decorated in profusion with fairies 
and grotesque figures, in whose capacions centres are contained teapot-hats, coffee- 
pot-hats, saucepan-hats, screaming babies, flying snakes, and jumping frogs, the box 
containing which is decorated with a superb and large-sized colourei picture of a 
lawn tennis match between two. The picture is well drawn, effectively coloured, 
and one that will, after the cosaques have been used, be preserved for framing. We 
repeat that Messrs. Sparagnapane’s elegancies cannot be surpassed, and that few in 
beauty or excellence can approach them. 


THOSE produced by Messrs. MEAD & DEVERILL, of the Pheonix Works, Newgate 
Street, are, as usual, of a very superior and “taking” class. The “get up” of the 
Cosaques is characterised by remarkable ~~ eo of design, brilliancy of colours, and 
admirable finish throughout ; while the floral, gem, costume, ‘‘ goody-goody,” or other 
treasures, which each contains, are as perfect and good as good can be. But it is not 
only in cosaques that the firm takes a high rank. Their sweetmeats—whether made 
up in charming boxes, whose decorations send a thrill of delight through the mind of 
the recipient, or in elegant little baskets, the bare acquisition of which is a source of 
intense pleasure to one’s fair young friends—are perfection itself. None could, and 
assuredly none are, more pure and delicious. e shall hope to have yet another 
occasion of speaking at greater length of Messrs. Mead & Deverill’s productions. 





PARCEL-POST BOXES. 
OnE of the most useful and convenient inventions of the day owes its origin to the 
recently established parcels post system, being uo other than the designing and 
manufacturing of boxes for the purpose of sending all sorts of imaginable things by 
that medium. The construction of the boxes is extremely ingenious, and one that 
has been well thought out by its inventors. They are made of well-seasoned, carefully- 
planed wood, of sufficient thickness to ensure safety in transit, and the folding joints 
are chamfered with such nicety as to prevent any chance of slipping or giving way ; 
the sides, ends, top, and bottom fit safely each into the other by means of rebates or 
grooves; and the whole is covered with strong cloth, and furnished with tapes for 
fastening. They are made by the “ Parcels Post Box Company,” of 8, Victoria 
Chambers, Westminster, of every requisite size, and at marvellously low prices. The 
invention is a public boon, and the boxes ought to be procured by every one who has 
occasion to despatch anything by post or rail. 
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RIVINGTON CHURCH, LANCASHIRE, 


HISTORIC SITES OF LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE.* 
Few Counties are so rich in historic sites, localities around which is thrown a halo of 
legendary or traditional interest, or nooks and corners memorable for events that have 
there happened, or for their loveliness and beauty, as Lancashire, and fewer still have 
within their confines men who have the talent, and the will, and the opportunity, of 
searching into their history, recording events that have there been enacted, chronic- 
ling their legendary and traditional stories, describing their aspects and natural 
beauties, and illustrating, even to the most minute particulars, the topographical, 
genealogical, social, and manufacturing features of the different places. f the 
writers upon Lancashire and Lancashire localities, it may be s id “ their name is 
legion,” and each one who has devoted himself to the task has been more or less 
successful, and left his mark on the history of the County. Of these, one of the 
most gifted, energetic, and in svery way reliable and hard working, isthe author of 
the sumptuous volume before us, and of many others by which it has been preceded, 
and who in his own person has proved to demonstration that literary, commercial, 
and political eminence may all be successfully attained by the same individual, and 
each path followed at one and the same time with equally marked distinction. In 
his present volume, Mr. Croston declares his Fae. to have been, while treating of 
some of the interesting localities of the two Palatine Counties, to combine with well 
attested facts, topographical description, personal narrative, and local legend, and to 
snatch from Oblivion’s ils the shadowy fragments of tradition that have floated 
down through centuries of time—things that the ordinary historian casts aside as un- 
worthy of his notice, but which, though oftentimes inexact in detail, are generally 
founded upon a substratum of fact, and tend therefore to throw additional light on 
human thought and action in the past. All this, and more, he has well carried out, 
with the result that the volume is one of the most interesting, and at the same time 
profoundly instructive, that has yet been penned. First, under the title of “Swarth- 
moor Hall and the Founder of the Society of Friends,” we have a charmingly written 
narrative of the life, vicissitudes, trials, and unbending progress of George Fox and 
his noble wife, Margaret Fell, and their relations, from which a clearer and better 
insight into his work in the cause of religion is gained, than from any of the larger 
and more pretentious “Lives” with which the press has t d. This ir is 
illustrated with a dozen views, autographs, and other engravings, among which are 
George Fox’s Chair at Swarthmoor, and the Bible he gave to the Meeting House 
founded by him near that Hall. Of these two objects engravings have already 
appeared in our pages.* Next we have an equally interesting chapter on ‘‘ Old 
Alderley and its memories,” of the Stanleys and others, including Dean Stanley, 
of whom an admirable portrait, as well as a number of admirably engraved 
views of places cmnestal with him, are given. Then we have “‘ Rivington and the 
Lords Willoughby ; the Pilkingtons ; and the story of a Lancashire Bishop ” —James 
Pilkington, whose enthronement as Bishop of Durham took place in 1560. This is 








*“ RELIQUARY,” vol. xvii. pp. 123-4. 
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followed by Chapters on Handforth Hall, and the Breretons ; Newby Bridge, and the 
Lake Country, full of charming scenery fitly described, and places of interest, about 
which (especially Cartmel Priory) much is told ; “ Disley, Lyme Hall, and the Leighs,” 
and “ Jemmy Dawson, and the Fatal ’45,” which contains a stirring narrative of the 
disastrous retreat of the ‘‘ Pretenders’” army and its Manchester contingent from 
Derby, and the terrible fate that awaited its officers, one of whom was that Captain 
James Dawson, concerning whose romantic life and attachment Shenstone wrote so 
touching a poem. This isfollowed by “ A Morning at Little Moreton,” with reminiscences 
of the Moretons and Breretons ; and by a Chapter on Wardley Hall, and the Tyldesley, 
Savage, and other families connected with it. The illustrations throughout are many 
in number, judicious in selection, and good in execution; the paper and printing are 
all that could be wished for ; and the general ‘‘ get up” faultless in every particular. 
We repeat that Mr. Croston’s “ Historic Sites ” is one of the most satisfactory books 
that has for a long time issued from the press, and tbat while its matter and 
mauner redound to his credit, its style of issue entitles its publishers to a meed 
of the highest praise. 

* Historic Sites of Lancashire and Cheshire. A Wayfarer’s Notes in the 
Palatine Counties, Historical, Legendary, Genealogical, and Descriptive. By 
James Croston, F.3.A. Manchester and London : John Heywood. 1 vol. 4to., pp. 
500. 1883. Illustrated. 





CREATORS OF THE AGE OF STEEL.* 


THIs opportune and most excellent work, by Mr. W. J. Jeans, may be looked upon as 
one of the best written and most important works of its kind ever prepared, and one 
that will take high rank both in a scientific and biographical sense. As a scientific 
work, the expositions of processes, the accounts of discoveries, and the gradual tracing 
of progress made in the manufacture of steel, and of the “the thousand and one” 
uses to which it is put, the volume is of surpassing interest; while as a biography 
of the men of genius who are the “ creators of the age of steel,” it is masterly, reliable, 
and in every way satisfactory. The “lives” and careers included in the work are 
those of the four literal ‘‘ knights of steel,” Sir Henry Bessemer, Sir William Siemens, 
Sir Joseph Whitworth, and Sir John Brown, followed by those of Mr. 8. G. Thomas 
and Mr. G. J. Snelus, and most worthily have the peculiar merits of each been 
recorded. We cannot give too high praise to the work, and unhesitatingly recommend 
it, not only to men of enlarged experience and of matured knowledge, but also to the 
young, to whom its pages cannot but prove an incentive to action, and an encouragement 
to perseverence in various walks of life. 

* The Creators of the Age of Steel. By W. J.Jeans. London: Chapman & Hall, 
1884. 1 vol., 8vo., pp. 348. 





THE JACKDAW OF RHEIMS (Eyre & Spottiswoode). —This, the cleverest of 
all the clever poems written by our long-dead friend, the Rev. T. Barham, as one of 
his inimitable “ Ingoldsby Legends,” has at length ‘‘ met its deserts” at the hands 
of an artist capable to the last degree of illustrating it in a manner that would—could 
he have been spared to see it—have made the heart of the writer rejoice. Not only 
verse by verse, but literally line by line, and almost word by word, the “‘ ballade ”’ is 
illustrated with spirited and characteristic “ bits ” that add immensely to its piquancy 
and satirical force. The artist, Mr. Ernest Maurice Jessop, has done bimself great 
credit by the masterly manner in which he has acquitted himself of his task, and the 
publishers have produced the volume in a manner that is faultless. It is the finest 
and most acceptable presentation book of the season, and ought to be in every 
drawing-room and library. 


TOLD IN THE TWILIGHT (London: Hildesheimer & Faulkner, 41, Jewin Street), 
is one of the most charming books, pictorially and otherwise, that has come before us 
this season. The volume consists of some thirty delightful little poems from the 
easy-flowing and highly gifted pen of Mr. F. E. Weatherley, which are, page by page 
and almost verse by verse, exquisitely illustrated by M. Ellen Edwards and es. 
Staples. The full-page plates, printed in colours in the very highest style of the art 
for which the publishers are so world-famous, are charmingly drawn, and are, indeed, 
pictorial gems of the highest’ class ; while the wood-cut illustrations with which the 
versification is enriched throughout are lovely in the drawing. delicate in execution, 
aud delicious in effect. Altogether “‘Told in the Twilight” is one of the prettiest 
books of the season. We believe it is intended as a companion to ‘* Sixes and Sevens,” 
which, unfortunately, we have not seen. 


Me>Psoagwse Oe 
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ACCEPTED CEREMONIES OF THE FREEMASONS. 

THE little volume to which we now direct attention contains, in a poftable, but strictly 
authentic form “the accepted ceremonies of the three degrees in Craft Masonry, 
as taught in all constituted Lodges, and sanctioned by the authority of eminent 
Past Masters of the Ancient, Free, and Accepted Masons of England; together 
with the Ceremony of Installation, including the Installed Masters Board, Addresses 
to Officers, etc., etc.,” and is, therefore, an essential to every Mason individually, 
as well as to every lodge. It has been most carefully prepared, under Craft 
Authority, by Albert E. Mason, P.M., 30°, of Bank Top, Richmond, Yorkshire, 
and is to be had from Messrs. Briggs & Morden, 5, Longley Terrace, Lower Tooting, 
S.W. It may be relied on as scrupulously accurate in every part. 


SURNAMES AS A SCIENCE (London : Routledge & Sons, Broadway, Ludgate 
Hill). This most valuable and important work by Mr. Robert Ferguson, M.P., is one 
of the most learned and conclusive, that even he, who is so great an authority. upon 
the subject, has yet produced, and its issue will be a boon indeed to all who take an 
interest in the subject. Its first chapter is devoted to ‘‘the Antiquity and Unsus- 
pected Dignity of some of our Common Names.,”’ and this is followed by “‘ A Clue to 
some of the Ancient Forms Represented in English Names ;” and “ Names Represent - 
ing Compounds.” Next we have an excellent chapter on “The Men who came in 
with the Saxons ;” followed by “ Men’s Names in Place-Names ;” “ Corruptions 
and Corrections ;” “‘ The Old Franks and the Present French;” “ The German 
origin of Great Italians,” ‘‘ Names which are not what they seem; ” ‘‘ Christian 
Names of Women,” and other chapters. It is a work that will be of permanent use. 


DIOCESAN CALENDARS, &c., FOR 1884. 

Lichfield.—(Thos. Peake, Newcastle, Staffordshire), pp. 362, 1s. 6d. Has, in 
addition to all its usual mass of information, a coloured map of the old Diocese 
of Lichfield, and also one showing the contracted diocese and the new diocese of 
Southwell, which comprises the counties of Derby and Nottingham. Itis also 
illlustrated with folding plates, interior and exterior, of the recently restored 
church of Mucklestone ; Queen Mary’s School, Walsall; a series of plans, eleva- 
tions, and sections of dwellings for the poor; the Sister Dora Convalescent 
Hospital on Cannock Chase ; and a portrait of the present Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Dr. Benson. It is one of the oldest, and assuredly best of Diocesan 
Calendars. 

Liverpool.—(J. Albert Thompson, 24, Elliot Street). pp. 320, 1s. 6d. The fourth 
year of issue of this Calendar is in every way satisfactory. It contains a useful 
coloured plan of Liverpool, showing the different ecclesiastical districts into 
which it is divided, and the ‘‘ Alphabetical List of Clergy” is on a more com- 
prehensive plan than in that of most other dioceses. The “ Ecclesiastical Districts 
of the City of Live 1,” by our old friend the Rev. Canon Hume, is an admirable 
contribution, and altogether, this is,in many respects, the best arranged, most 
complete, and useful of any. 

Ripon.—Edited by the Rev. J. Kemp, and T. Greenwood Teale (Dewsbury: J. Ward 
& Co.), pp. 320, 1s. 6d., is replete with every information, local and general, that 
can be needed. It is one of the best arranged of the whole series. 

St. Alban’s.—{Colchester: Benham & Co.) A thick volume of 316 pp. 1s. One of the 
most substantial and excellent of shillingsworths. It contaius all the usual parti- 
culars, and is excellently arranged. 


York.—Edited by the Rev. Canon Phillips. tod? 328, Is. 6d. (York: John Samp- 
son). Thoroughly good, and well printed, and contains every possible infor- 
mation, diocesan, local, and general, that can be required. 


Sarum (Salisbury).—(Salisbury : Brown & Co.) pp. 228, 1s., among other features has 
considerable space devoted to important events in the diocese in 1883, and is 
well arranged. 

Truro.—Edited by the Rev. H. H. Du Boulay. (Truro: Heard & Son; Exeter: H. 
Besley & Son), pp. 206, 1s. (and the Bishop’s Address at the 1883 Diocesan Con- 
ference, pp. 22), is illustrated with a full page engraving of Truro Cathedral, and 
is excellently arranged. 

Worcester. —Edited by the Rev. Canon Howe. (Birmingham: Frederick Grew), p.p 
204, 1s. Has only one drawback, and that is the deep tlue colour of its cover. 
which makes its reading almost illegible. In all other respects it is a thoroughly 
good Calendar. 
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Hereford.—Edited by the Rev.G. H. Clay. (Hereford: Jackman & Carver). 1s. 
Pp. 264. The present year’s issue of this, one of the best, and certainly cheapest 
of Calendars, is admirable in its arrangement, and full and reliable in the infor- 
mation it conveys on every point. It is illustrated by aremarkably neat coloured 
yo the diocese, and = well executed plate of the fine old Norman doorway 
at Aston, with its remarkable tympanum, and contains, besides the usual mass of 
information, a carefully compiled list of Bishops of Hereford from 676 down to 
the present hour, and a list of Patron Saints. 


Ezxeter.—Edited by the Revs. H. Bramley, J. G. Dangar, and H. A. Hebb. (Exeter : 
H. very Aa Son), pp. 196, 1s. Illustrated with a beautiful large folding Eccle- 
siastical Map of the Diocese, showing the Archdeaconries, Rural Deaneries, and 
Parishes. 

Peterborough.—Edited by Canon Willes, Canon Collins, and Rev. J. H. Thompson. 
(Leicester : Samuel Clarke), pp. 206. Has a remarkably neat coloured folding 
rat the Diocese, and is one of the most carefully printed and neatly got up 
of the series. 


Carlisle.—(Carlisle: Thurman & Sons), pp. 226, 1s., is a useful, well arranged, and 
carefully edited publication. Besides diocesan information, it contains a list of 
Magistrates, etc., and is a work of general utility. 


Ely.—(Ely: T. A. Hill & Sons), pp. 200, 1s. Preceded by a well written sketch of the 
History of the See of Ely, with full lists of Abbesses, Abbots, and Bishops, from 
673 down to 1873, with brief notices of most ; a History of the Deanery, with list 
of Deaus; and other information. This well arranged Calendar is one of the most 
useful and best printed of the series. 


Norwich.—(Norwich : A. H. Goose & Co.), pp. 64 and 136, 1s. In addition to the 
usual information, and diocesan statistics, etc., this Calendar contains a well 
written historical sketch of the See of Norwich, with full lists of the successive 
Bishops of Dunwich, Elmham, Thetford, and Norwich, from 630 to the pre- 
sent time, and of the Deans of Norwich from 1538 downwards. It is well 
arranged, carefully printed, and as scrupulously accurate in all its details as it is 
possible for a work of the kind to be. 


Newcastle.—{Newcastle-on-Tyne: Mawson, Swan, & Morgan), pp. 224, 1s. The 
second issue of the Calendar for this new See is in every way satisfactory. 
The information in the ‘‘ Alphabetical List of the Clergy ” is unusually full, and 
of immense service. We have seen none better arranged. 


Rochester.—Edited by the Rev. C. H. Grundy. (London: Wells, Gardner, Darton 
& Co.), pp. 200, 1s. 6d. Unlike the other Calendars this is a bound volume, 
printed on toned paper, and altogether is a combination of usefulness, elegance, 
and permanency, that is eminently satisfactory. 


Llandaf.—Edited by the Rev. A. F. Hogan. (Cardiff; Wm. Lewis), pp. 148, 1s. 
One of the most useful of diocesan hand-books. Well arranged, and carefully 
sage oh —— all needful information on every matter connected with the 

ee O A 


A Kalendar of the English Church for 1884.—(Church Printing Company, 11, 
Burleigh Street, Strand). This most useful and important compilation, besides 
the almanack with tables of lessons and ritual notes ; the Kalendar according to 
the use of Sarum ; full notes on Feasts and Fasts; Liturgical and Ritual Notes 
on the Book of Common Prayer ; Ornaments and the Ministers thereof ; contains 
an enormous mass of valuable information upon Church matters, and Church 
Institutions and Work of every kind. Itis one of the most useful books we have 
seen, and will be found to be of invaluable service to the clergy and to church- 
men of every class. 





Hotes, Queries, and Gleanings. 


GAS FIRES. 
TuE cold weather setting in, coal gradually but surely advancing in price, and strikes 
among the colliers and other disagreables looming in the not far off distance, it 
behoves housekeepers to be on the alert for any invention or appliance that can help 
to mitigate the evils and inconveniences which are likely to accrue from this 
combination of circumstances; and assuredly it is our bounden duty to bring to 
their knowledge such appliances as we may know from expérience to be useful, and 
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which we can therefore with confidence recommend. When in addition to helping to 
atone for, or avert, the evils and inconveniences to which we havealluded, an invention 
or discovery ensures a large amount of saving in labour, and an economy in the use of 
fuel, as well a greater immunity from danger, and a decided advantage in point of 
cleanliness, it is more than ever meet and fitting, that it should be made known in 
order that others may, if disposed, adopt its use toa more or less extent in their 
homes, 

- The use of Gas Fires, whether or not combined with Asbestos, has within the last 
few years been if not rapidiy, at all events surely and steadily, extending, and, as the 
comforts and advantages held out by their adoption become more widely understood, 
they will extend still more, and, indeed become essential domestic appliances. There 
are some widely different systems, each one possessing its own peculiar properties and 
holding out advantages not common to the others. 

mong these, perhaps the most simple and least costly is that patented by 
Messrs. Verity, of Regent Street, which we have not only seen in actual use in 
the houses of friends, but have adopted in one of our own rooms, with marked 
success. ‘I'he system is simplicity itself, and the apparatus can be fixed and 
fitted by any ordinary country gas-fitter in a very few hours, and can be attached 
to any class of fire-place, or, by adopting the more costly kind (a separate stove) placed 
in front of the same for use. he apparatus consists of a burner made of the 
finest fire-clay, the atmospheric principle of construction of which is so perfect that 
neither smoke or dust is produced, but sufficient heat is generated to throw out 
a comfortable and uniform warmth into the apartment. This burner is made of 
various sizes, so as to fit any open fire-place, and upon it is placed as much “fuel” 
as is needful, and it also, while it entirely conceals the burner from view, becomes 
of a red-hot glowing heat, and adds to the appearance and comfort of the whole. 
This fuel, which is made in small rough, unsymmetrical, perforated lumps of red 
fire-clay, gets hot very quickly from the action of the flames of gas passing through 
it, and retains its heat for a long time, so that after being well heated, the supply 
may by means of a valve, be turned down as low as wished, and thus an uniform heat 
kept up. For bedrooms, libraries, offices, bath rooms, entrance halls, and other places 
where the bright cheerfulness of a good old fashioned coal tire is not needed, but 
where cleanliness and freedom from dust and smoke are essential, gas fires are all that 
can be desired, but for other reception and living rooms where the genial glow and 
the comforting heat of a good old-fashioned coal, or coal and wood, fire are half the 
battle of life’s enjoyment, they are not so suitable We direct attention to Messrs, 
Verity’s “ Gas Fire,” as useful, economical, and advantageous. 

The Gas Fires invented by Mr. Thos. Fletcher, of Warrington—the highest authority, 
and most eminent practitioner, in all matters relating to stoves, and other heating 
apparatus—are of totally different construction from, and, in many respects, far superior 
to, most others. The apparatus consists of a remarkably neat fire-place-looking 
stove, of elegant design, whose back is composed of a grooved fire-clay or terra cotta 
plate, each of whose grooves is filled in with Asbestos fibre, which, with a light and 
extremely pretty effect, projects out loosely in front. Along the bottom, in the foot- 
plate, are arranged pretty close together, a series of gas jets fed by a simple pipe, 
which can be fixed in a few minutes by any workman. The gas being lit, instantly, as 
if by magic, sets the Asbestos all aglow, and produces an appearance at once brilliaut, 
cheerful, and pleasing, while at the same time a heat is thrown out that is amply 
sufficient for any ordinary apartment. In very few minutes after lighting the gas 
(and, through it the Asbestos), the fire-clay back assumes a red heat, and adds to the 
warmth that is thrown out. In front isa pretty Gothic-pattern guard of copper 
wire, and altogether the stove is not only one of the most perfectly wseful of inven- 
tions, but is an ornament to any room. When properly fixed, there is not, from the 
clever way in which Mr. Fletcher has thought-out the matter, the slightest disagree- 
able smell from the gas, and the temperature is of the most even, pleasant, and 
healthful character. We have seen none that can approach, much less surpass, these 
stoves, and we predict that year by year they will become more and more general in 
use, and will in many households entirely supersede coal fires. 

We can see many advantages, and many —- in the eg of gas fires. Ina 
coal fire we burn away and destroy the coal itself to obtain the necessary heat, and 
have to put up with choking dust, disagreeable smoke, an accumulation of soot, and 
aconstantly increasing stock of refuse in the shape of ashes and cinders. With gas, 
no raw material is destroyed, for the coke remains to be used for steam engines, and 
a thousand other things, and we have no smoke, no ashes, no dust, no soot, and no 
cinders, and ensure a constant and uniform heat, with perfect cleanliness and comfort. 
We believe gas-fires will become more and more general, and will ultimately become 
the “ fires of the period.” 
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CULPABLE DESTRUCTION OF CHURCH PLATE. 

Tax following is here quoted from the Sheficld Telegraph of the 6th February of 
the present year :—“ The Communion plate of the Parish Church of St. Neot’s, Hunt- 
ingdonshire, valued at about £100, has been destroyed by fire. The cupboard in 
which the plate was kept was also used as a receptacle for the ashes from the stoves 
used for warming the church, and it is assumed that the fire was caused by the hot 
ashes so deposited.” If this was so, it is one of the most disgraceful and culpable 
pieces of carelessness on record, and tells badly for the fitness for office of the church: 
wardens and others in whose custody the church plate was vested. 


A CURIOUS WARWICKSHIRE CUSTOM. 

A SINGULAR custom is observed on St. Martin’s Day (the 11th of November) at a 
tumulus, called Knightlow Hill, on the London-road, about eight miles from Rugby, 
and which dates lk in its rigid observance from time immemorial. On the tumulus 
there was formerly a roadside cross, of which only the morticed base now exists, 
which is hollowed out. Here, before sunrise, the Duke of Buccleuch’s steward reads 
from a folio book ‘‘ Wrok (or Swarff) money due and payable at Knightlow Cross on 
Martinmas eve before sunrise ; pe thereof, forfeiture of 20s. for every 
penny, or a white bull with red ears and red nose.” Then the constables or other 
responsible persons of twenty-five parishes in the Hundred have to pay sums varying 
from a penny to two shillings and threepence-halfpenny. The whole heving Gone 
paid, the bailiff of the court for the Knightlow Hundred takes charge of it, and it is 
duly accounted for to his Grace’s steward, and entered in a book. After the ceremony, 
a substantial repast is partaken of at the Duke’s expense, at the Oak Inn, Stretton- 
on Dunsmore. 





DISCOVERY OF ROMAN REMAINS IN WILTSHIRE. 

‘* A SHORT time ago, while a number of workmen were engaged in levelling.the inequali- 
ties in the surface of the ground near the house of Mr A. Taylor, at his racing 
establishment on the Wiltshire Downs, near Manton, they came upon two human 
interments, in very shallow graves, one of which was protected coastal: with covering 
stones. ‘‘In the neighbouring soil fragments of Roman fictilia abounded, and a 
number of coins, chiefly, it is said, of the Lower Empire, were also present, many of 
them being of silver. Not many yards distant from the spot where the skeletons 
were discovered, the workmen unearthed twelve noble metal chargers or dishes, 
placed one on the other, together with a vase of the tazza form, and an amphora- 
shaped vessel, the purpose of which is not at present known. The largest of the 
chargers is two feet in diameter, and the remainder graduate in sizes. The upper 
surface of the broad margins of some of the dishes have sharply-incised and graceful 
ornamental borders, and the centres are embellished more or less with designs of 
varied devices, one, a mosaic pattern, being very characteristic of Roman workmauship. 
On the underside of one of the chargers is inscribed a name with the termination 
‘ing,’ but the lettering is so indistinct that it has not yet been clearly deciphered. 
The articles are in almost a perfect condition, and the metal hasa very silvery aspect. 
A member of the Society of Antiquaries considers that the whole of the objects are 
of Romano-British date and workmanship, and that they are composed of a metal 
cognate to, if not identical with, pewter, called by the Romans, ‘ argentarium,’ or the 
silvery metal, the composition of which is described by Pliny.” 

As some workmen were making a new road through the Wyndham Park, surround- 
ing Old Sarum, they found two skeletons, male and female, in the solid chalk rock. 
Both were in a good state of preservation ; the teeth in the male were almost perfect, 
but in the female no teeth could be seen. It is adjudged that they are Anglo-Saxon 
remains, In the neighbourhood many similar discoveries have been made. The 
bones have been re-interred. 





DISCOVERY OF A ROMAN ALTAR AT LINCOLN. 


WE learn by newspaper report that during the present month of March, 1884, the 
** workmen, while dig the foundations for the new tower of S. Swithin’s Church, 


ing 
Lincoln, discovered, hon 6ft. below the surface, a very perfect Roman altar. The 
inscription, which is as sharp as the day it was first cut, is as follows:—‘PARCIS 
DEABUS ET NUMINIBUS AUG vo} De C. ANTISTIUS FRONTINUS 


CURATOR TER. AR[AM] D [E]S[UO]D([AT}.’ On one side is carved in low 
relief a vase for libations, on the other side a patera. The stone is of the sume hard 
bed of coarse oolite of which the Roman gateway [the Newport Gate] still standing 
at the northern entrance of the city is built.” 
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Elizabeth, 197, 198 
Fitz Roy, 198 
Henry VIIL., pl. xvi. 

19 


Henry VIL., pl. xvii., 
197 





Henry IV., 196 

In Heraldry, The! 
Rose, 193 to 201, 
pis. xvi, to xviii. 


Bauwey, J. EGLINTON, 


James I., pl, xvii., 
198 


Jane Seymour, pl. 
xvi., 197 

KatherineofAragon, 
pl. xvi., 197 

= Parr, pl. 


ner. " xvii., 197 

“> heffield ,49, 
50, pl. 

0 gle. 199 

Richard IIT., pl. xvii. 

Richard I1I., 197 

Rose, 199 

Senhouse, 199 

Victoria, 198 

William and Mary, 
198 


The Buxton 


Beggars’ Petition, 175 to 178 
” On a Unique Black-Letter 


Broadsheet, 


describing a 


Human Monstrosity born in 
Manchester, A.D., 1579; in 
the possession of Mr. Llewel- 
lynn Jewitt, 241 to 244 





Baitey, J. Eciinton, Palatine Note 


Baler, 
Castle, 1 
Baker, The, of Derby, 133 to 144, 217 to 
224 


an, Etching of Riber 


Bakewell, Exhumation of the Body of 
George Manners, 231 
Ballad, Legend of the Ring, 8 to 10 
- weap atte-Bower, 8, 9, 10 
Book of, 183 
Bangor, Blackfriars of, 226 to 230 
+ Church Goods, 223 
Barnsley, Worthies of, 187 
Basingstoke, Celtic Remains at, 128 
Bath, Expenses of ) a Elizabeth's Visit 
to, in 1574, 63, 
Beccles Priory, 308 
Beck, S. WILLIAM, Gloves, Their Annals 
and Associations, 245, 246, pls. xzxii., 
xxiii. 
Beech Trees, Knowle Hills, 18 
Beer, 64 
Beggars’ Petition, Buxton, 175 to 178 
Bells, Berechurch, 98 
», Burnham, 98 
x, Dale Abbey, 141 
», Goring, 97 
+» Haverfordwest, 12 
»» Kingston, 98 
» Slapton, 98 
Founder, Wymbis, 97, 98 
Beresford Hall and Charles Cotton, 145 
to 
Beresford, Rev. William, 
Diocesan History, 187 
Bewdley, History of, 179, 180 
Brank, &c., 180 
Bibliographer, 57 
Bibliography. Early Printed Books at 
St. Albans, 26 to 32 
Billingsley, China Maker, &8 to 95 
Binns, R. W., Worcester China Works, 
&c., 120 to 125 
Births (see Monstrosities) 
Blackfriars, Haverfordwest, 11 to 18 
a Sudbury, 81 to 87 
es Brecknock, 163 to 167 
- Cardiff, 163 to 167 
om Bangor, 226 to 230 
Black-letter Broadsheet, Manchester 
Monstrosity, 241 to 244 
Blankney Monuments, 63 
- Heraldry in ‘thie Church, 63 
Blenheim Palace, 172 
Echo, 172 
Blythburgh ihe, 206 
Boethius, 28 
Boleyn, I etter concerning, 68 
— Early Printed, at St. Albans, 26 to 
38 


Lichfield 


Bowenr,FosTER, Buxton Beggars’ Petition, 
176, 177 

BrapsHaw, ANTHONY, Acrostic, 50 

Bradshaw Alms Houses at Duffield, 50 

Brank, Bewdley, 180 


—" ee ee — peed ee ey 
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Brasses (see Monumental Brasses) 

Bretby Art Pottery, 126, 127 

Brices, JoHN JosepH. A few words 
upon some Old Trees, 17 to 25 

Bristo] China, 51 to 54 

Britain, Roman Legions and Auxiliaries | 
of, 36 to 44 

Broughton Castle, 170 

Browne of Etwall, Pedigree, 71, 72 

Broxbourne, Brasses at, 1 | 

Broadsheet, Manchester Monstrosity, 241 | 
to 244 

Buckingham, 171 

Corporation, 171 

Burials at Sudbury Abbey, List of, 86 
» with Wall Tomb, 179, 180 

Burlegh in 1710, 168, 169 

Burton, Rev. Joun R., 
Bewdley, 179, 180 

Bury St. Edmunds Abbey, &c., 203 

Button Making, 101 

Butley Priory, 204 

Buxton Beggars’ Petition, 175 to 178 

in Last Century, 175 

»» Old Hall, 175 

Byrom, JoHN, Buxton Beggars’ Petition | 
175 to 178 
Books EARLY PRINTED— 

A Boke of the Hoole Lyf of Jason, 27 

Abbreviamentum = Liborum ’Legum | 
Anglorum, 30 

An Indulgence granted in 1481 
assistance against the Turks, 29 

Aquinatis (Thomas) Questiones 
Quodlibet, 30 

Avicenna, Canones, 30 

Boethius, 28 

Curia Sapienciz, 29 

Description of a Moste Dreadfull and 
Meruelous Monster borne in Man- | 
chester, 241 to 244 

Destructiorum Vitiorum, &c., 31 

Directorium, seu Pica Sarum, 28 

— Monachi una cum textu Alexandri, 
3 

Guarini Veronenis Opera, 31 

Haymonis Opera, 31 

Hibernici Ordinis, &c., 32 

Hore ad usum Sarum, 28, 29 

Margarita Poetica de arte Dictandi, &c., 
32 


History of | 


” 


for 


de 


Miracle of Miracles, 244 

8. Ambrosii, 30 

8 Bernardi, 31 

8. Chrysosthomi Homilia, 31 

8. Hieronymi, 31 

Sapientia Horologium, 32 

Scotus (Johannes Duns) Questiones, 52 

Strabonis te Scriptoris, &c., 32 

Terentius, 82 

The Boke of Tulle of Olde Age, 28 

The Chorle and the Birde, 27 

The Chronicles of England, &c., 29 

The Descripcion of Britayne, &e., 29 

The Dictes, or Sayengis ‘of 
Philosophres, 28 

The Horse, the Sheep, and the Goose, 27 





the 
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The Lyf of Our Lady, made by Dan John 
Lydgate, 29 

The Temple of Brass, or the Parliament - 
of Fowls, 27 

Turner’s Herbal, 80 

Vallenis [Laurentii] Elegantiarum, 32 

in Antonium Rau- 

densem, 32 


” ” 


Books, Notes on— 

Accepted Ceremonies of the Free Masons, 
253 

Ane Boke of Ballades, 
Morison, 183 


by Jeannie 


| Animal Lore of . Time, by 


Emma Phipson, 1 

Archeological Hand Book of Gloucester- 
shire, by Witts, 182 

Argyle, Duke of, Unity of Nature, 247 


| Axon’s Lancashire Gleanings, 183 


Bailey’s Etching of Riber Castle, 180 

Baird’s Greeting Cards, 1 

Barnsley Worthies, 187 

Beck’s Gloves, their Annals and Associa- 
tions, 245, 246, pl. xxii. 

Beresford’s, Diocesan History, Lichfield, 
187 

Bewdley, History of, ad Burton, 180, 181 


| Bibliographer, The, 57 
| Binns’ Worcester China Works, 120 to 125 


Bollan’s Greeting Cards, 192 
Burton’s History of Bewdley, 179, 180 
Cartwright’s Wentworth Papers, 57 


| Chaffer’s Gilda Aurifrabrorum, 184 


Christmas Carols, Ramsden and 
Stainer, 182 


Churches at Kingston-upon-Thames, 183 


by 


| Churchman’s Almanac forEight Centuries, 


5 

Creators of the Age of Steel, 252 

Croston’s Historic Sites of Lancashire and 
Cheshire, 251, 252, pl. xxv. 

Crowns and Coronations, by Jones, 184 

Davies’ History of Southampton, 186 

Diaries, &c., 190 

Diocesan Histories, Worcester, by Smith 
and Onslow, 62 

Lichfield, by Beres- 
ford, 187 

Calendars, 253, 254 

English Etchings, 59 

Epics and Romances of Middle Ages, 57 

Etching of Riber Castle, 181 

Eyre and Spottiswoode's Greeting Cards, 
62 


Science, 253 
59 


»” ” 


Ferguson’s Surnames as a 

Fleet’s, Our Ancestors in Sussex, 

Gilda Aurifraborum, 184 

Glimpses of Our Ancestors in Sussex, by 
C. Fleet, 59 

Gloves, Their History and Associations, 
245, 246, pls. xxii, xxiii. 

Guide to Identification and Value of 
British Coins, 61 

Heales’ Churches of Kingston-on-Thames, 
183 

Hildesheimer and Faulkner’s Greeting 
Cards, 191 
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Books, NOTES ON--continued. 
Historical Chairs, 248 
Historic Sites of Lancashire and Cheshire, 
251, 252, pl. xxiv. 
Holmes’ History, &c., of Pontefract, 58, 


Jackdaw of Rheims, 252 

Jeans’ Creators of the Age of Steel, 252° 
Jones’s Crowns and Coronations, 184 
Judy’s Annual, 125 


| 
Kingston upon-Thames, Churches of, by 


Heales, 183 
Knights of Malta, by Porter, 186 . 
Lambeth Palace and Its Associations, by 
Cave-Browne, 126 
Lancashire Gleanings, by Axon, 188 
Leigh in the 18th Century, by Rose, 60 
Life of Rev. Thos. Skinner, 248, 249 
Livett’s Southwell Minster, 189 
Magazine of Art, 60, 61, 125 
Morison’s Booke of Ballades, 188 
Music, New, 183, 184, 185, 191, 192 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Annals of, 182 
North Erpingham Hundred, History of, 
247 


Old and New London, 61 
Old Yorkshire, 178, 180, 181 
Palatine Note Book, 178 
Philipp Brothers, Plush Cards, &c., 61 
Phipson’s Animal Lore, 189 
Porter's Knights of Malta, 186 
Pontefract Co —, Records, by 
olmes, 58 
* Its Name, Its ‘Lords, and Its 
Castle, 58, 59 
Book of Entries, 58, 59 

Rameden and Stainer’s Christmas Carols, 


Reading, History of the ery of St. 
Lawrence, by Kerry, 115, 
Registers of the Parish of Nia ich, by 
Stanning, 60 
Retrospections, by C. Roach Smith, 185 
Riber Castle, 181 
Rose’s s Leigh i in the 18th Century, 60 
i North Erpingham 


Skinner’s Tullochgorum, 248, 249 
Smith’s Retrospections, 185 

» . Old Yorkshire, 178, 180, 181 
Stanning’s Registers of Lei h, 60 
rar ee History of, by "Davies, 126 
Southwell Minster, by Livett, 189 
Steven's Greeting Cards, 11 
Strain’s Porcelain and Ivory Cards, 61 
Sunshade, Muff, and Glove, 243 
Surnames as a Science, 253 
The Men of Ware, 185 
Three Old Maids of Lee, 185 
Told in the Twilight, 252 
Tuck’s Greeting ards, 192 
Tullochgorum, 248, 24 9 
Unity of Nature, 247 
Uzanne’s Sunshade, Muff, and Glove, 248 
Violin Family, by Carl Engel, 117 to 119 
Wilkinson's Worthies of Barnsley, 187 


— B., Archeological Hand Book | 


loucestershire, 182 
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Booxs, NorEs ON—continued. 
Wagner, McDowall, and Anson’s, Epics 
and Romances of the Middle Ages, 57 
Worthies of Barnsley, 187 
Welford’s Annals o ‘Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
182 
Wentworth Papers, by Cartwright, 57 
Worcester China Works, ~—. 120 
tol 


Partnership 
Deeds, 121 to 
1 


25 
” i » Guide, 125 
Year’s Art, 116, 249 
Yorkshire, Old, by W. Smith, 178, 180, 
181 


%? ” ” 


Cc. 


Cadency, Marks of Royal, 201 
Cakes, Kettering, 170 
Calumet, 55 
Campsey Ash Convent, 204 
Cardiff, Blackfriars of, 163 to 167 
Carols, Christmas, 182 
Carriage, first set up in Macclesfield, 102 
CARRINGTON, RICHARD SMITH. Notes on 
the Leicestershire Branch of the 
Powtrell Family, 239, 240 
Castle, Durham, pl. xxiv., 252 
Lancaster, 252, pl. xxiv. 
Castleton, Parish Registers, 105 
Roe Family of, 105 
Calke Abbey, 217, et seq. 
Cards, Greeting, ke., 61, 62, 190, 191, 192 
Carl Evgel. The Violin Family, 117 to 
120, pl. vi. 
Cave Discovery in North Wales, 128 
Cave-BrownEe, Rev. J. Lambeth Palace 
and its Associations, 126 
Caxton’s Books at St. Albans, 26 to 32 
Celtic (see Ancient British) 
Ceramic Art (see Ubina) 
Ceremonies of the Free Masons, 258 
CHAFFERS, WILLIAM. Gilda Aurifabrorum, 
184 
Chain, Mayor’s, ~—— 49, 50, pl. ii. 
Chairs, Historical, 2 
Chancery Samuiiitenes Post Mortem, 
ad VIIL.,. Nottinghamshire, 14 to 


Charles Roe, of Macclesfield; a Derby- 
shire Worthy, 101 to 105 
Charms and Rings, 4, et seq 
Cheshire, Historic Sites of, ‘251, 252, pl. 
xxiv. 
Chestnut Trees, ~~ ai 20 
sari Bristol, 51 to 5 
Pinxton, 88 to 95 
i Worcester, \, 120 to 125, pl. vii. 
» Derby, 5 
», Tokens, o4 os 
Christmas Carols, 182 
Chronicles of England, 29 
- Thomas de i 133 to 
144, 217 to 224 
“ Dale ‘Abbey, 133 to 184, 217 
to 224 
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Church Gresley Pottery, 126, 127 
Church Plate, Destruction of, 256 
Church Fonts, 209 to 216, pl. xix. 
Church Goods and Plate, Haverfordwest, 


13 
Sudbury, 87 
Dale Abbey, 
143 
Brecknock and 
_ 166, 
167 
Bangor, 228 
Churches of Lincolnshire, Heraldry in, 63 
Clare Abbey, 208 
Coftin lead made into Rings, 5 
Coins, Guide to Identification and Valua- 
of, 61 
» Porcelain Tokens, 94, 95 
», Traders’ bee 104, 105 
Rose on, 197, 1 
Cokain, Sir, Aston, ll &c., 146, et seq. 
Cokes, ‘of Melbourne, 24, 25 
Vice Chancellor, 25 
Coleshill Church and Maxtoke Castle, 127, 
128 


Colliers, Derbyshire, 64 
COoLVILE, CHARLES RoBERT, Alms Houses 
at Duffield, 50 

Confessionals, Reigate, 132 
Borwick Hall, 132 
Bishops Cannings, 182 
Broadwater Church, 131 
Crewkerne, 131 
Gloucester Cathedral, 131 
Horsham Church, 131, pl. 


xi. 

Ightham Church, 132 

in England, Medisval, 129 
to 182 


Sandridge Church, 131, pl. 


x. 
Tawstock, 132 
Trumpington Church, 131 
Convent (see Abbey 
Copper Mines and Works, 101 to 105 
Coronation Rings, 2 
ss and Crowns, 184 
Corporation Plate and Insignia, &e.— 
Pevensey, 33, 84, pl. i. 
Sheffiel 49, ’bo, ‘pl. ii. 
Glasgow ‘Seals, 56 
Pontefract, 58, 59 
Corporation” Ex 
Elizabeth, 63, 
Cosaques, 250 
Costume of Queen Anne’s Reign, 23 
Cotton Charles, Life of, 145 to 156 
Poems by, 145 to 156 
Coventry, Account of the Town, in 1716, 
174 


mses, Bath, temp. 


* Corporation, 174 
” Lady Godiva and Peeping Tom, 
174 


Cramp Rings, 5 

Cranmer, Abp., Descent of Alleyne from, 
106, 107 

Creators of the Age of Steel, 252 

Crests, 66, pls. iii., iv. and v. 





Cross at Walton, Yorkshire, 178, pl. xiii. 
»  Mortimer’s, 196 

Croston, JAMES, Historic Sites of 
Lancashire and Cheshire, 251, 252, pl. 
xxiv. 

Crowns and Coronations, 184 

— Abbey, Chartulary and Registers, 


239, 
Ousbtoo!, 180 


D. 


Dale Abbey, Abbots of, 222 
- Chartulary, 133 
os Church, 139, et seq. 
” Deeds relating to, 222, 223 
9” The Chronicle of Thomas 
7 _ 183 to 134, 217 


Darley Dale, Yew al 17 

Davies, J. SYLVESTER. 
Southampton, 186 

Davis, C. E. Corporation Expenses of 
Queen Elizabeth’s Visit to Bath, in 1574, 


History of 


Depedale (see Dale Abbey) 
Derby China, 51 to 54, 88 to 95, 114 
yy Silk Mill, 101 
Derbyshire Families, — of Tides- 
well, 106, 107, 108 
to 112, 233 
Alleyne, of Sudbury, 
&c., 233 to 236 
Billingsley, 88 to 95 
Bower, 176 
Browne, of Etwall, 
71, 72 


Coke, 25, 88 to 95 

Coke, of Trusley, 
88 to 95 . 

Cotton, 145 to 156 


Ys to 

144, 217 to 224 

Hardwick and Bos- 
ville, 10 

Hastings, 64 

Holden, of Aston, 
pl. iv. 

Hurt, of Alderwas- 
ley, pl. iv. 

Lamb, 24, 

Manners, 23 

— na Hopwell, 


pl. 
Powtreli, 157 to 160 
Roe, 101 to 105 
Roe, of Castleton, 
10, 


Salicosa Mara, 133 
to 144, 217 to 224 
Shuttleworth, pl. i iv. 
Swynnerton, 84, 35 
Derbyshire China Works, 51 to 54, 88 to 
114 
» Chronicle of Thomas de Musca, 
133 to 144, 217 to 224 
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Derbyshire Colliers, 64 
Legend ‘of Dale Abbey, 133 to 
144, 217 to 224 
Peers, Royal descent of, pl. xx. 
Sir Aston Cokain, 146 
Trees, 17 to 25 
Worthy; Charles Roe, of 
Macclesfield, 101 to 105 
* a Cotton, 145 


” ” 


156 
peony “of fe 
1 


06 to 
Descent of Alleyne from Eaward I, 106, 


Archbishop 
Cranmer, 106, 
107 


” ” 


Diaries, 190 
Diocesan Calendars, 253, 254 
» Histories, Lichfield, 187 
Worcester, 62 
Donington Park, Remarkable Trees, 19 
Dove Dale and Charles Cotton, 145 to 156 
», River, 151, 152 to 156 
Drumming Well, 169 
Ducking Stool, 180 
Duffield, Yew Tree, 18 
»» Bradshaw Alms Houses, 50 
- Inscribed Stone at, 50 
Family of Bradshaw, 50 
Dunvall, Co. Salop. 161, 162 
Dunwich Abbey, 206 


E. 
or | Printed Books at St. Albans, 26 to 


Beetham Parish Registers, 45, 46” 
Echo at Blenheim, 172 
Edward I. Descent of Alleyne from, 106 


107 
Eggshell China, Derby, 114 
Egyptian aga | Cases, 163, pl. xii. 
Egyptian Rings, 1 
Elizabeth, Queen, at Bath in 1574, 63, 64 
Flvaston Castle Gardens, 18, 2 
ENGEL, ee wees of the Violin, 116 
to 122. p 
English ichings, 59 
—_ and Romances of the Middle Ages, 


oan 1 Rings, 2, 
Epitap yn on Roe, 102, 103 
a H. D’Aldryngton, 99 
* H. Clerk, 100 
» at Dale Abbey, 141, 142, 143 
» ~~ Arley, 1 
a Astley, 179, 180 
Erskine, Lord, at Buxton, 175 
Etchings, English, 59 
Riber Castle, 180 
Exhumation of body of George Manners, 
231 
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FAMILIES OF— 
Alleyne, 106 to 112 |Hastings, 64 
Arden 176 | Holden, pl. iv. 
Billingsly, 88 to 95 | Hurt, plate i iv. 
Bower, 176 celing or Kelynge, 
Bradshaw, 50, 60 8 
Browne, of Etwall,|/ L tton, 47 

Manners, 231 

Cokain, _ et seq Mapletoft, 73, 74 
Coke, 88 0 95 Pares, plate iv. 
Colvile, 50. Powtrell, 157 to 160 
Clifton; 148 to 156 | Roe, 101 to 105 
Cotton, 145 te 156 (|Salicosa Mara, 183 
Denham, or Dinham) to 244, 217 to 244 

75 ‘Shuttleworth, pl. iv. 
Derley, or Darley,16| Stamford, 73 to 80 
Grendon, 133 to 144, ‘Stanhope, 146, et seq 

217 to 224 '|Swynnerton, 34, 35 
Hardwick and Bos-| Watmough, 60 

ville, 10 | Wentworth, 57 

Fiddle, 117 to 120 


FERGUSON, Rosert, M.P. Surnames as a 
Science, 255 
Finger Rings (see Rings) 
Fishing, Charles Cotton, 145 to 156 
Fithele, 117 to 120 
FLEET, CHARLES. Glimpses of our Sussex 
Ancestors, 59 
FLETCHER, REV. W. G. Dimock. The 
Family of Keling or Kelynge, 
4 


, 48 
Manor _ ea, co. 
Derby, 
Royal al of Holden, of 
Aston, andHurt, of Alder- 
wasley, co. Derby, pl. iv. 
Descent of Alleyne from 
Edward I., and (collaterally) 
from Archbishop Cranmer, 
106, 107 
* Alleyne, of Tideswell, co. 
Derby, 108 to 112 
Folk-Lore of Rings, 4, et seq. 
om Drumming Well, 169 
” Petrifying Well, 170 
ue of Animals, 189 
Warwickshire Custom, 256 
Font, Checkley, pl. xix. 
Sculptured, 209 to 216 
Inscriptions, on, 209 to 216 
Totnes, pl. xix. 
of Metal, 209 to 216 
of Brick, 215 
Haddon Hall, 209 
Classification of, 209 to 216 
of Wood, 215 
of Silver, 215 
of Lead, 214 
of Bronze, 214 
Fonts and Baptisms, 209 to 216, pl. xix. 
Fotheringhay Castle, 109 
Food, Prices of, temp. Elizabeth, 63, 64 
Four Elements and Four Seasons, in 
Bristol China, 51 to 54 
in Derby China, 51 to 54 


” 
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Freemasons, Accepted Ceremonies of, 253 | 

FRETTON, Ww. G. Coleshill Church and | 
Maxtoke Castle, 127, 126 

Friar Preachers, Haverfordwest, 11 to 13 | 

Furniture, Inventory of, in 1616, 161, 162 


G. 


Gas Fires and Stoves, 254, 255 
Gilda Aurifabrorum, 184 
Glimpses of our Sussex Ancestors, 59 
Gloucestershire, Archzological Hand- 
Book of, 182 
Goring Church, Berkshire, Some Accounts 
of, 96 to 100 
» Bells, 97, 98 
Grammar School, St. Albans, 26 to 32 
Grave Mound, Basingstoke, 128 
North Wales, 128 
GREATOREX, Rev. Epwarp. Some Notes | 
on the Conventual Remains in Sussex, 
202 to 208 
Greendale Oak, 19,20 . 
Greeting & other Cards, Strain & Co.’s,61 | 
* Philip Brothers, 61 
ea Steven’s, 62 
Eyre & Spottiswoode | 
52 | 





Gloves, ge Annals and Associations, 
5, 246, pls xxii., xxiii. 
of piowd a pl. xxii, 
Queen Elizabeth, pl. xxii., 245 | 
Mary Queen of Scots, pl. xxii. 866 | 
Henry VIII., 245, 246 
temp. James I., pl. xxiii, 
belonging to Miss Mayo, pl. xxiii. 
Hunting, 245 } 
Oliver Cromwell, 246 
Sunshade, and Muff, 248 
Gumstool, 180 


H. 


Haddon Hall, Ring found at, 2, 3 
Font, 209 
Hall Marks on Plate, 184 
Hardwick & Bosville Family Alliance, 10 
Havering-atte-Bower, Legend of, 7 to 10 | 
HEAaLESs, MaJorR ALFRED, Churches of | 
Kingston-on-Thames, 183 
Helmets, Crested, 65, 66, pls. iii., iv., v. 
HENFREY, Henry WILLIAM. Notes on 
some Early Printed Books | 
in the Library of King Edward | 
VI. Grammar School, at St. 
Albans, 26 to 82 
», Death of, 26 } 
Heraldry in Lincolnshire Churches, time 
of Charles I., 
- on Armour. and Arms, 65, 66, 
pls. iii., iv., and v. 
as The Rose as a Charge and 
Badge in, 198 to 201, pls. xvi. to 
xviii. 
Cadency of Royal Family, 201 
Herbal, Turner’s, 30 


INDEX. 268 


ry Dale Abbey, 183 to 144, 217 
to 22 
Hiermit of Dale Abbey, 133 to 144, 217 
to 224 
Hermit’s Well, 139 
Hewitt, Joun, A few further words on 
Mediaval Arms and Armour, 65, 66, pls. 
iii., iv., and v. 
Highgate, The Horns at, 69 
Hipkins, A.J. The Violin Family, 117 
to 120 
Historical Chairs, 248 
Hotes, RicHarD. Book of Entries of 
Pontefract Corporation, 58, 59 
» Pontefract, Its Name, Its Lords, 
and Its Castle, £8, 59 
Horns, Swearirg ou the, ‘at Highgate, 69 
Household Goods, Inventory of, in 1616, 
161, 162 
HoisH, Marovus B. The Year's Art, 116 
249 
Human Monstrosity born in Manchester, 
241 to 244 
Hutchinson, Colonel, 148, 149 


Idol, 55 
Indulgence, a 
~ uisitiones Post 
ire, 14to 16 
Saventeay of _ome, Edward Acton, 161, 


16 
~ Church Goods (see Church 
Goods 
Invocations (Oaths), 67 to 70 
Inscribed Stone, Duffield, 50 
Insignia, Corporate (see Corporation) 
Iron Works, 101, et seq. 
Iter Oxoniense, 168 to 174 
Ixworth, Monastery and Churches, 203 


Sixtus V. 29 
fortem, Nottingham- 


J. 


Jason, Life of, 27 
Jackdaw of Rheims, 252 
Jeans, W. J. Creators of the Age of 
Steel, 252 
JEwITT, LLEWELLYNN, A Note upon Mel- 
bourne Gardens, 22 to 25 
»» Note upon Death of H. W. 
Henfrey, 26 
» The Mace of the Ancient Borough 
of Pevensey, 33, 34 
» Corporation Insignia. The 
Mayor’s Chain and Badge of 
the Borough of Sheffield, 49, 


5 

The Bradshaw Alms Houses at 
Duffield, 50 

The ‘‘ Four Elements ” & “ Four 
Seasons ” in Bristol China, 51 
to 54 

An additional word upon some 
quaint forms of Smoking-Pipes 
from the Mound-Cities, 55 
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JEWITT, LLEWELLYNN, Finger Ring 
Legend ; City of Glasgow, 56 
Pinxton and its China Works, 
88 to 95 
A Derbyshire Worthy. Charles 
Roe, of Macclesfield, 101 to 105 
Charles Cotton; a Derbyshire 
Worthy, of two Centuries Ago, 
145 to 156 
Egyptian Mummy Cases, 162, pl. 
xii. 
Walton Cross, Yorkshire, 178, 
pl. xiii. 

A few words on the Rose as a 
Badge & Charge in Heraldry, 
193 to 201, pls. xvi. to xviii. 

Exhumation of the body cf 
George Manners (Note) 232 

Rev. Thos. Alleyne, Benefaetor 


to Sudbury and Shirland, co. 
Derby ; Uttoxeter, oo. Staf- 
ny ; and other places, 233 to 
2 
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Bradshaw, 50, 60 
Brailsford, 160 
Sramall, 188 
Bramley, 182, 254 
Brandon, pl. xx. 
Brenuesley, 14 
Brent, 185 
Brereton, pl. iv. 
Breton, 33, 229 
Bridgman, 76 
Briggs, 17, 253 
Bright, 50, 80, 109 
Brillait, 51 
Brodrivb, 123, 125 
Brome, pi. iv., 147 
Bromley pl iv. 
Brooke, 185 
Brooks, 77, 76, 79, 


goatee, 75, 238 

Brown, 71, 72, 73, 
75, 76, 80, 159, 
199, pl. xx., 229, 
252 


Browning, 74, 76 
Brownlow, 174 
Brunet, 3i, 32 
Bucalossi, 185 
Buccleuch, 256 
Buck, 73 
Buckminster, 16 














Bullingham, 86 

Burd, 60 

Burdett, 10, pl. iv. 

Burgh, pl. iv. 

Burke, 72 

Burley, 168 

Burnell, 46 

Burns, 192 

Burton, 179, 180, 
234 


Bushby, 77 

Bussy, 14 

Buswell, 238 

Butcher, 73, 79, 80, 
237 


Butler, 80 
Byneman, 244 
Byrom, 175 
Byshe, 41 


Cc. 


Cadman, 223 
Calke, 217 
Calthorpe, 106 
Camden, 234 
Cammock, 79 
Campbell, pl. xx. 
Campo, 86 
Canden, 71 
Cannings, 132 
Carbonell, 86 
Carder, 59 
Careu, 243 
Carew, 146 
Carington, 239 
Carter, 129, 241 
Carteret, pl. xx. 
Cartwright, 57, 238 
Catbert, 237 
Catesby, 237 
Cather, 62 
Cathorne, 12 
Cauldery, 191 
Cave, 123, 125 
Cave-Browne, 126 
Cavendish, pl. xx. 
Cavendish - Ben- 
tinck, pl. xx. 
Caxton, 15, 26 to 29 
Cecil, 238 
Chaffer, 184 
Champion, 51 
Chandler, 138 
.Chapman, 64, 155 
Charlewood, 244 
Chasemore, 125 
Chatterton, 110 
Chaucer, 19, 26, 27, 
28 


Chauncey, 238 

Chaworth, 14, pl. iv. 

Chedworth, 84 

Cheriton, 226 

Chertesey, 82 

Chester, 107, 109, 
111, 192 
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Cheyney, 14, 72 Crannile, 86 

Christopher, 76 Crocker, 185 

Clare, 204 Croft, 161, 162 

Clark, 76,79, 89, 90, | Cromwell, 230, 149, 
238, 239 160, 169, 227 

Clay, 254 Croston, 251, 252 

Claypole, 78 Crumwell, 63, 68, 

Claypon, 77 85, 246 

Cleapon, 77 Crouchback, pl. iv., 

Cleckson, 15, 159 194 


Clederowe, 15 


Culthorp, 86 
Clendon, 77 


Cumbrey, 78, 79 


Clerk, 11, 84, 100, | Curtis, 74 
236 Cuthbert, 239 
Clent, 45 Cutlet, 188 


Cleypool, 237 
Cleyton, 223 
Cliderowe, 226 


Cutts, 89, 93 


Clifford, pl. iv., pl. D. 
xx. 
Clifton, 14, 64, 148, | D’Aldryngton, 99 
156, 158, pl. xx. D’ Amory, 106 
Clipshaw, 79 Dalby, 76, 239 
Clyde, 220 Dale, 75, 80 
Coape, 199 Danns, 234 
Cobham, 2 Danyell, 87 
Coddington, 78 Davenant, 146 
Coffee, 90 Davers, 238 
Coggyne, 15 David, 163 





Cokaine, 145 to 147 


Davies, 18, 86, 186 
Coke, 24, 25, 69, 88, 


Davis, 63, 95, 123, 


90, 91, 92,93, 94,| 124, 125, 166 

95, 163, 243 Davys, pl. xx. 
Cole, 74, 79, 87 Dawkins, 77 
Colles, 64 | Dawson, 252 


Collhns, 76 to 78, 


254 
Collwelly, 237 
Colte, 1 
Colvile, 50 
Congreyne, 35 | De Castro, 226 
Compton, pl. xx. __| De Clare, pl. iv., 81, 
Coningsby, 179,180, | 82, 106, 165 

pl. iv. | De Cloptone, 83 
Conyhelme, 223 De Grendon, 223, 
Cook, 63, 79, 218,| 224 

223, 244 | De Hanselin, 223 
Coore, 13, 167 De Hotham, 82, 163, 
Copeworthe, 64 226 
Coppinger, 48 
Corbet, 83 
Corder, 192 
Cornwall, 192 


| De Alesby, 140 
| De Boxford, 81 
De Brouchton, 225 


De la Pole, 68, 106, 
208 


De la Roche, pl. iv. 
De la Rue, 190 
Corry, 102 De la Warr, 198 
Cossington, 200 | De Lacy, 58 
Cotton, pl. vi., 85, | De Lisle, pl. xx. 
86, 145 to 156, | De Middleton, 163 
158, 234 De Monthermer, 106 
Cox, 79, 86, 160,200 | De Musca, 133 to 
Cradock, 110, 111 | 144, 217 to 224 


Cranaby, 68 De Normanton, 222 | 
Cranley, 3 De Wingfeld, 83 
Cranmer, 106, 107, | Dees, 233 

109 | Delamore, 64 


Cressenor, 86 | Demock, 14 


Cressey, 15 Denham, 74, 75, 77 
Cresswell, 90 | Denman, 14 
Crew, 238 Denston, 204 





| De Burg, 82, 106, | 
165 
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Denton, 74 
Derley, 16 
Despencer, pl. ir. 
Dethic, 159 
Deusbury, 91 
Devereux, pl. iv., 
pl, xx. 
| Dexter, 73 
| Deyncourt, 63 
Dibdin, 27 to 30 
Dick, 184 
Dilke, 127, 128 
| Dinham, 77 
Disney, 158 
Dixon, 80 
| Doharty, 125 
| Donaldson, 122 
| Donne, 146, 150, 155 
| Dove, 77, 237 
| Downhall, 238 
| Drake, 61 
Drayden, 238 
Drayton, 155 
Dreiden, 238 
Dresser, 113 
Dreton, 15 
Drury, 83, 86, 106, 
107 


Du Boulay, 253 

Ducarel, 126 

Ducie, 20 

Ducke, 231 

Dudley, 237 

Duffield, 191 

Dugdale, 98, 134, 
160 





| Duncomb, 74 
Dunston, 15 
Durefore, 84 
| Dynham, 75 


E. 


| East, 74 
| Easte, 244 
Eaton, 64, 75 
Eden, 87 
Kdensore, 16 
Edmonds, 238 
Edwards, 252 
| Egerton, pl. iv., pl. 
XX., 2 
Egglescliff, 165 
Ekins, 237 
Eliot, 90 
Ellacombe, 189 
Ellesmere, pl. iv. 
Ellman, 48 
Elmes, 238 
Elmham, 83 
| Elliott, 191 
| Else, 89 
Elsham, 79 
Eltofte, 14 
| Emmet, 5 
Engel, 117, 119 
| Erskine, 175, 176 
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Espervon, 151 
Eve, 163 “ 
Evelyn, 80 
Eymon, 238 


F 


Fairfax, 15, 181 

Fairhold, 184, 191 

Fanshawe, 47 

Farmer, 238 

Faulkner, 74, 76, 79, 
1 


85 
Featherstone, 127 
Ferguson, 253 
Ferres, pl. iv. 
Fetherstone-Dilke, 

127 


Fitzalan, pl. iv. 

Fitzwaller, 204 

Fitzwilliam, 14, 49, | 
194 


Fidoe, 45, 46 
Field, 179 
Finch, pl. xx. 
Fish, 237 
Fisher, pl. iv. 
Fitch, 185 
Fitz-Roy, 198 
Fitzwater, 86 
Flamesteed, 238 
Fleet, 59 
Fletcher, 108, 146, 
pl. xx., 255 
Flockton, 78 
Flood, 239 
Forrest, 237 
Fortescue, 106 
Fortibus, 5 
Foster, 79, 237 
Fothergill, 181 
Fowler, pl. xx. 
Fox, 188 
Foxhall, 48 
Freeman, 47, 237, 
239 


Freestone, 77 
Fretton, 127, 128 
Freville, pl. iv. 
Frontinus, 40 
Fulgeham, 14 
Fuller, 86 


G. 


Gaoler, 73 
Gardiner, 47, 48 
Gardner, "28 
Garnish, pl. iv. 
Gascoigne, pl. iv. 
Gattacre, 35 
Gauncorth, 135 
Gaunt, pl. iv. 
Gavestone, pl. iv. 
200 


Gellians, 77 
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Gerard, 223, 230 
Germain, 170 
Germundi, 138, 139 
Gibbon, 67, 212, 216 
Gibbyn, 63 

Gibson, 126, 184 
Giffard, 86 
Gifford, 109, 110 
Gilbert, 186, 226 
Glasyer, 235, 236 
Gledhill, 192 
Gleichen, 60 


| Glendeuning, 191 


Glendower, 165 
Glenn, 78 
Gloucester, 14 
Glover, 71, 134, 223, 
e 38, 246 

lyn, 100 
Glynn, 229, 230 


| Godiva, 174 


Goldingham, 86 
Goodall, 90 
Goodfellow, 237 
Goodwin, 78 
Gorringe, 33, 34 
oo 79, 


Goushill, pl. iv. 
Gower, pl. xx. 
Gracton, 16 
Grauncorth, 222 
Gray, 143 


| Grazioso, 184 


Greatorex, 202 
Green, 50, 60, 75, 
77, 181, 186 
Greenwood, 253 
Gregorie, 237 
Greiffenhagen, 125 
Grendons, 136, 140, 
144, 217, 218, 219, 
Gresham, 4 
Grey, 4, pl. iv., 86, 


pl. xx. 
Griffith, 15, 46, 227 
to 230 

Grindal, 86 
Grossmith, 250 
Grundy, 254 
Gunter, 167 
Gurney, 185 
Gyfford, 35 

Gyls, 167 


H. 


Habington, 155 
Hackney, 72 
Hadfield, 93 
Haines, 78 

Hall, 4 

Hallé, 60 

Hales, 61 
Halford, 80 
Hallifax, 187, 188 





Halstame, 223 
Hanbury, 237° 
Hancock, 143 
Hank, 223 
Hanselyn, 220 
Hanton, 74 
Harby, 78 
Harcourt, 106 
Harding, 48 
Hardwick, 10 
Hardyne, 243 
Haroldston, 12 
Harrington, 146 
Harris, 12, 13 
Harrison, 21, 47, 78, 
113, 114, 233 
Hartsell, 14 
Harvie, 238 
Haryson, 223 
Haselrigg, 15 
Hasilden, 106, 107 
Haslewood, 237 
16, 64, 


Hatfield, 14, 16, 107 
Haukedon, 86 
Havers, 191 
Hawkins, 72, 77 
Hay, 72 

Haymonis, 31 
Heales, 183 

Heath, 48 
Heckstall, pl. iv. 
Helena, Princess, 


201 
Henderson, 191 
Henfrey, 26 
Hengraive. 86 
Henry, 163 
Henson, 237 
Hercy, 14 
Hereford, 97, 163 
Heris, 13 
Herrick, 146 
Hertcombe, 193 
Hewett, 237 
Hewitt, 65 
Heyrick, 174 
Hicks, 128, 238 
Hide, 168 
Higginbottom, 200 
— 185, 

191 


Hildyard, 181 

Hill, 80 

Hilsey, 227 
Hipkins, 119 
Hodges, 64, 185, 237 
Hodgkin, 85 
Holeot, 79 
Holeott, 169 
Hodgson, 185 
Hodiloe, 237 
Hogan, 254 
Hogekinson, 14, 87 
Holden, pl iv. 
Holdship, 123 to 125 
Holdsworth, 111 
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Holland, pl. iv., 125 
155 
Holmes, 58, 59 


Hope, 74 
Hopton, 14 
Horsley, 222 
lenge 1% 
Hosk 
iow. “9, 84, 106, 
i, 2. 
Howbey, 126 
Howe, 181, 258 
Howgrave, 78 
Huckyll, 236 
Hughson, 69 
Huish, 116, 249 
Hume, 253 
Hunlockes, 160 
Hunt, 15, 75 
Huntingdon, 64 
Huntingfield, 204 
Hurst, 3, 78, 80 
Hurt, pl. iv., 110, 
112 


Husee, 16 
Hussey, 14, 15, 68, 
159 


Hutchinson, 146, 
148, 149, 183, 184 
Hyppye, 77 


Z. 


Ingoldsby, 185, 252 
Ironson, 

Isaacson, 185 
Isham, 237 


J. 


Jacendeze, 236 

Jackson, 75, 79, 124, 
125, 181, 184, 192 

Jacob, 220 

James, 64, 78 

Jason ,27 

Jaxone, 191, 244 

Jeans, 252 

Jenison, 237 

Jennings, 46, 77 

Jessop, 16, 47, 252 

Jeston, 48 

Jewell, 86 

Jewitt, 25, 26, pl. i., 
83, 50, 56, 88, 101, 
145, pl. xii., 180, 
181, 188, 193, 241, 
244 

Johns, 12 
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Johnson, 58, 75, 77, 
78, 191 

Jones, 26, 64, 126, 
167, 184, 191, 244 

Jonson, 70, 146, 155 

Jordan, 74 

Jullys, 85 

Juckson, 156 


K. 
Kaps, 191 





m 
[3 
Pe 
~ 
a 


Kidwill, 90 
Kilpatrick, 79 
Kimpton, 236 
King, 45, 60 
Kirkman, 237, 244 
Knightley, pl. iv. 
Knighton, 237 
Knyvet, 14 
Kyrketon, 222 
Kytson, 16 


L. 


Lakan, 15 

Lamb, 24, 74, 237 
Lambert, 19, 222 
Lancaster, 19 
Lane, 191, 238 
Lange, 191 
Langford, 14, 64 
Langley, 156, 236 
Lant, 48 


Lateran, 210 
Laverock, 158 
Lawe, 237 
Lawrance, 26 
Lead, 89 

Lee, 76, 188 
Leeke, 14, 16 
Leeson, 238 
Legate, 42 
Leigh, pl. iv. 
Leland, 84, 166 
Lennox, 191 
Lenton, 14 
Letts, 244 
Leveson, pl. xx. 
a: 166 


8, 13 
Leptaton. 175, 177 
Liggon, 86 
Lile, 238 


19 
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Lincoln, 222 
Lindsey, 79 
Linthwaite, 78 
Linton, 61 
Linwood, 63 
Livett, 189 
Llewellyn, 229 
Loaring, 185 
Loftes, 237 
Lombe, 101 
Londesborough, 185 
Longman, 186 
Longueville, 4 
Lonsdale, 187 
Lotun, 86 
Loudoun, pl. xx. 
Louise, Princess, 
201 


| Love, 238 

| Loveday, 166, 167 
| Lovelace, 146, 147 
Lovell, 63 

Low, 930 

Lower, 185 


| Lowthian, 191 
ard, 8 


Luard, 

Lucy, 148 
Ludlow, 125 
Liitzen, 192 
Lychefeld, 167 
Lydgate, 27, 29 
Lyndeley, 15 
Lynley, 14 
Lyons, 76 
Lyttleton, pl. iv. 
Lytton, 47 
Lyes, 125 


M 


MacGeorge, 56 
MacNeale, 80 
MacWilliams, 146 
Madden, 65 
Maddington, 238 
Mahler, 185 
Maior, 64 
Maitland, 126 
Manners, 159, 231, 
232, pl. xx. 
Mansfield, 75, 79 
Manton, 78, 80 
Maplestone, 62 
Mapletoft, 73 
Marina, pl. iv. 
Marjarain, 78 
Markham, 160 
Marples, 78 
Marriot, 93 
Marshall, 14, 45, 85, 
106 


Mart, 90 

Martin, 74, 75, 87 
Mason, 253 
Massinger, 155 
Matho, 12 
Maudewell, 14 





Mauleverer, 181 
Mawer, 15 

May, 3, 59, 155 
Mayer, pl. xii., 184 
Mayhall, 75 


| Maynard, 107 


Mayo, 246 
McConnell, 138 
Medley, 179 
Meekel, 184 
Mellers, 89 
Mellor, 89 
Melville, 61 
Meredythe, 163 
Meres, 63, 237 


| Meringe, 15 


Merl, 76 
Metcalfe, 181 
Meyer, 183 
Meyrick, 86 


| Middlecott, 76 


Midleton, i10, 111 


| Miller, 237 





| Monk, 


Molyneux, 15, 158 
73, 75 
Monkhouse, 60 
Monoux, 15 
Montague, 170, 232 
Montegle, 14 
Montepiconis, 201 
Money, 230 
Monyasche, 222 
Moor, 80, 88, 89, 90, 
93, 192 
Morden, 253 
Morgan, 164 
Morison, 183 
Morley, 191 
Morrell, 95 
Morres, 45 
Morris, 45 
Mortimer, pl. iv., 


06, 
Morton, 14, 101 
Moulshoe, 237 
Mountstephen, 237 
Mowbray, 204 
Mower, 200 
Mozart, 183 


| Muckley, 191 


Murray, 131, 132 
Musgrove, 89, 90 
Mynn, 48 


N. 


Nash, 46 

Nelson, 122, pl. vii. 
Nero, 37, 38 

Neve, 86 

Nevill, 14, 159, 181 
Newcombe, 78 
Newdegates, 160 
Newman, 77, 89, 237 
Newzam, 78 
Nichol, 80 
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Nicholas, 100, 156, 
166 


6 
Nicholls, 237 
Niger, 11 
Nightingale, 200, 

201 
Noel, pl. xx. 
Norfolk, 49, 68, 84, 
170, pl. xx. 
Norres, 15 
Norris, 236 
Norton, pl. iv., 237 
Noit, 45, 105 
Novello, 192 


0. 


orc —- pl. xx. 
Oddy, 191 
Odeham, 84 
Ogale, 238 

Ogel, 199 
Oldfield, 75 
Okebroke, 221 
Oliver, 124, 125 
Olma, 185 
Onslow, 62 
Orlebar, 47 
Osborne, 107 
Ottley, 161 

Overy, 186 
Guan 12, 51, 243 , 
Oxwyk, 83 


3 


Page, 191 
Palliser, 197 
Palmer, 11, 76, 78, 
81, 163, 225 
Pares, pl. xiv. 
Paris, 78 
Parker, 86, 96 
Parkington, pl. iv. 
Parkyns, 149 
Parr, pl. xvi., 197 
Parson, 64 
Paston, pl. iv. 
Paulet, pl. xx. 
Pawlet, 74 
Peake, 78, 79, 160 
Pearman, 64 
Peche, 201 
Peck, 73, 74, 76, 77 
Peckham, 159 
Pegge, 108 
Pemberton, 4 
Penket, 32 
Pennell, 45 
Penny, 90 
Pepper, 90, 175 
Percy, 68, 70, 161 
Percival, 183 
Perkyn, 12 
Perrot, 12, 70 
Petre, 230 
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Pettermer, 81 


yton, 107 
Phillips, 46, 90, 201, 
287, 253 


Philpot, 74, 75 
So nara 189 


Piece, 

Piltineton, 75, 159 

Pitts, 45, 46 

Planché, 185 

Plantagenet, pl. iv., 
98, 194, 195, 204 

Plott, 178 

Ployden, 288 

Plusgrove, 108 

Podmore, 125 

Poge, 14, 15 

Pole, 14, 15 

Pollerd, 64 

Pool, 73 

Pope, 99, 107 

Popham, 115 

Porter, 16, 186 

Potter, 14, 75 

Potyngham, 223 

—s pl. iv., 


Preste, 35 
Prestwich, 147 


Princess Royal, 201 
Prinne, pl. xx. 
Pritchett, 124, 125 


Raines, 181 
Ralston, 191 
Ramsden, 182 
Randolph, 155 
Ranson, 146 
Rastell, 30 
Rawdon, pl. xx. 
Redf: ‘arn, 246 


Reed, 7 
Renefield, 97 
Revelt, 14 


Reynolds, 73 
Rhodes, 79 


iparii 
Robbins, 73, 89 
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Roberts, 184 


Rockley, 181 
Rockstro, 183 
Rocliff, 16 
Rodes, 187 
Rodnay, 159 
Roe, 101 to 105 


Rossell, 199 
Rotherwood, 14 
Rowell, 76 
Rowland, 93, 111 


Russell, 146, 149, 


177, pl. xx., 246 
Russhebrook, 83 
Rummonde, 81 
Rustand, 11 
Rutland, 80, 159, 

174, 932 
Ryder, 187 
Rye, 247 


8. 


Sacheverel, 16 
Sadler, 191 
Salisburie, 64 
Salvetti, 47 
Sampson, 83 
Samwell, 238 
Sanders, 237, 238 
Sanderson, 237 
Sandford, 46 


, 64 
Sawyer, 192, 239, 
237 


Say, 1, 237 

Say & Seal, 178 
Schreiber, 54. 
Schubert, 192 
Schweizer, 192 
Scot, 183, 191 
Scrope, 169 
Scudamore, pl. iv. 
Seabrook, 767 
Seabrooke, 76 
Secundus, 14 
Selden, 146 
Seldons, 171 
Selwyn, 187 





Senteney, 222 
Servington, 237 
Sewelle, 219, 220 
Seymour, 189, pl. 
xvi., 197, pl. xx. 
Shakespeare, 3, 188, 
189, 194, 197 
Shaughborowe, 238, 
239 
Shawe, 188 
Sheffield, 16 
Sheldon, 234 
Shelton, 86 
Sheluefeld, 223 
Shenton, 90 
Sherwood, 15 
Shipling, 81 
Shipton pl. xiv., 181 
Shovell, 160 
Shirley, 15, 157,159, 


P 
Genes, 172 
Shuckburg, pl. iv. 
Shurland, 239 
Shuttleworth, pl. 
iv., 191 
Sibert, 80 
Siemens, 252 
Simpson, 36, 73, 90, 
102, 168, 237 
Sims, 77 
Simperling, 68 
Skevington, 16 
Skinner, 74, 248,249 
Skogan, 27 
Slaphens, 64 
Slater, 80, 90, 93 
Slory, 15 
Smalley, 201 
Smith, 62, 90, 95, 
158, 161, 180, 181, 
185, 237, 240, 244 
Smithard, 77 
Smyth, 80, 83 
Snape, 59 
Snelus, 252 
Sneyd, 246 
Somerset, 194, 195, 
pl. xx. 
Sotton, 13 
Southey, 191 
Southwell, 87 
om ae 250 
parry, 45 
Speed, 76 
Spelman, 234 


Stafford, 159, 170, 


Stamford, 159 

Stanbury, 3 

Stanhope, 15, 143, 
146, 148, 160 





Stanley, 15, pl. iv., 
222, pl. xx., 251 
Stanning, 60 
Stanoppe, 14, 15 
Stainer, 182 
Stantun, 166 
Staples, 252 
Stapylton, 106 
Staveley, 109, 110 
Stephens, 90, 185 
Stennet, 76 
Stevens, 62, 143 
Stewart, 47 
Stiles, 77 
Stokes, 80, 84, pl. xx. 
Stokewithe, 16 
Storer, 76 
Stowell, 179 
Strafford, 57 
Strain, 61 
Strang, 59 
= 14, 15, 16, 
15 


Stringer, 159 
Strutt, 248 

Stuart, 33 
Suckling, 155 
Suffolk, 14, 194, 208 
Sunderland, 170 
Sutton, 15, 199 
Swinford, 19, pl. iv. 
Swinnerton, 34, 35 
Syddall, 244 
Symons, 244 


A 


Taillor, 12 

Talbot, pl. iv., 
pl. xx. 

Tanner, 134 

Tateshall, 63 

Taylor, 33, 79, 99, 
256 


Templer, 238 
Tendering, 86 
Tenies, 77 
Terrentius, 80 
Terry, 78 
Teverey, 15 
Thacker, 223 
Thickbroom, 79 
Thimbulby, 15 
Thomas, 13, 59, 163, 
166, 252 
Thompson, 116,188, 
249, 254 
Thoresby, 181 
Thorneloe, 128, 125 
Thornton, 238 
Thorogood, 73, 77 
Thorperly, 233 
Thorppe, 14, 69 
Thurland, 15 
Thurlby, 76 
Thurston, 75 
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Thynne, pl. xx. 
Tilley, 161, 162 
Tinworth, 60, 61 
Tiptoft, 2, 204 
Tisset, 183 
Todd, 126 
Tombes, 179 
Tooth, 126 
Topcliffe, 16 
Torkington, 80 
Totterall, 80 
Tours, 191 
Towneley, 16, 28 
Tracy, pl. iv. 
Trekell, 183 
Trelawney, 70 
Trimnell, 72 
Trussdale, 80 
Truthall, 15 
Tryan, 238 
Tuck, 192 
Tudor, pl. xx. 
Tulle, 28 
Tuppen, 33 
Turner, 30, pl. iv., 
178, 185, 244 
Tuscany, 47 
Twegden, 246 
Twyselton, 15 


U. 


Uffington, 77 
Ufford, 63, pl. iv., | 
204 


Urwick, 59 
Uvedaile, 2 
Uzanne, 248 


V. 


Vachan, 12 
Vaus, 238 
Vavasour, 15, 16 
Venables, pl. iv. 
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Venn, 179 
Ventris, 48 
Verdon, pl. iv., 106 


Verity, 255 
Vernon, 18, 35, 194, 
195 


Veronenis, 31 
Vicars, 15 
Vimpton, 238 
Virdung, pl. vi. 
Vise, 48 
Volkner, 191 
Vowell, 97 





W. 


| Wade, 12 

Waddington, 80 

| Wagner, 57 

| Wake, pl. iv. 
Walberg, 73 
Walburge, 60 
Waldegrave, 87 
Walgrave, 73 to 75, 

3. 


83, 86 
Walker, 46, 73, 74 
| Wallace-Dunlop, 60 
Walleye, 64 
| Wallis, 62, 64, 78 
Walpole, 77 
Walwen, 14 
Want, 78 
Warburton, pl. iv. 
Ward, 48, 90, 184 
Waren, 15, 49, pl. 
iv., 101, 204 
| Waring, pl. iv. 
| Walber, 107 
| Waldimere, 185 
| Walford, 132 
| Wall, 120 to 125 
| Walthy, 89 
| Walton, 150 to 152 
Wanklin, 161, 162 


| Watt, 191 
| Watts, 77 





| Whitshed, 





PERSONS. 


Ward, 188 | 
Warne, 185 
Warner, 216, 233 | 
Warwick, 194,195 | 
Wastewes, 16 
Waters, 107 
Watkins, 46 | 
Watmooghe, 60 
Watson, 72, 74, 238 | 


Waveney, 207 
Waynfleet, 171 
Weatherley, 185, 
252 
Weathers, 77 
Webster, 86, 109 
Weeks, 60 
Weever, 86 
Weilmacker, 69 
Welch, 183 
Weldon, 80 
Welford, 182 
Well, 71 
Wells, 239 
Wentworth, 57 
Wescot, 167 
Weyland, 86 
Wharton, 126 
Wheteley, 223 
Whitcombe, 45, 46 
Whitley, 79 
Whitingham, 189 
pl. xx. 
Whitworth, 59, 169, | 
252 


Whych, 163 
Widnall, 240 
Wiggan, 79 
Wigmore, 73, 77,78 
Wildblood, 237 
Wildbore, 76 
Wilkins, 126 
Williamson, 15,16 | 
Willis, 179, 230 


275 


Willmott, 233 
rw. 15, 16, 
3 


Willow, 22 
Wilmer, 237 


| Wilson, 112, 191 


Wimbis, 98 
W inbourne, 97 
Winnington, pl. iv. 


| Winterhalter, 49 


Winwood, 45 
Wiseman, 237, 238 
Withipole, pl. iv. 


| Witts, 182 
| Wodelok, 11 


Wodhouse, 222 
Womwell, 187 
Wood, 107, 183, 187 
Woodall, 99 
Woodde, 14 
Woodhouse, 109 
Woodroffe, 79 
Woodstock, pl. iv. 
Woodward, 143 
Woort, 69 


| Wordsworth, 18 


Wormlaighton, 238 
Worsley, pl. xx., 237 
Wortly, ‘i 78 
Wotten, 73, 146 


| Wren, 73, 74 


Wright, 74, 79, 80, 
185, 218 


| Wybushe, 15 


Wylhelm, 12 
Wymbushe, 15 


| Wyne, 64 


, 2 


Yates, 176 

York, 74, 169 

Young, 3, 47, 63, 64, 
79, 86 











INDEX OF NAMES OF PLACES. 


A. 


Aberdean, 248 
Abney, 200 
Ackworth, 212 
Adington, Pva. 237 
Africa, 44 
Aldenham, 161 
Alderwasley, pl. iv. 
Aldwinch, fd 
Aldworth, 99 
Alkmanton, 199 
Allington, 75, pl, xx. | 
Althorpe, 288, pi.xx. | 
Alvaston, 111, 136 
Antwerp, pl. iv. 
Appuldercombe, pl. 





XX, 
Arley, pl. iv. 
Ashley, 238 
Ashmolean, pl. xxii., 
245, pl. xxiii, 
Ashton, pl. iv. 
Aslacton, 106, 107 
Astley Abbots, 161 
Aston, pl. iv., 237 
Astwood, 107, 109 
Attenborough, 159 
Austria, 6 
Awsworth, 158 
Aylsham, 213 
Aynho, 238 


B. 


Baddlesly Clinton, 
pl. iv. 
Badger, 72 
Bagnor, 225 to 229 
Bakewell, 231, 232 
Balls, 47 
Banbury, 173 
Barcombe, 211 
Barnsley, 187 
Barrowcote, 199 
eee, 


Barton - on - the - 
Woulds, 240 

Basingstoke, 128 

Bath, 63, 64, 176, 


109 
Batheley, 218 
Batley, 10 
Battersea, 4 





| Beecles, 208 


Bedhampton, 146 
Belfast, 61 
Beington, 10 
Belgic Gaul, 39 
Bengal, 34 
Bentley, 146, 
Benwell, 42 
Beresford, 149, 150 
Beudley, 179, 180 
Beverly, 123 
Bidenham, 47 
Billinge, 201 
Binham, 213 
Bishopton, 99 
Bishoptown, 165 
Blabey, 235 


| Blankney, 63 


Blythburgh, 206, 211 
Boarstall, 75 
Boleston, 217 
Bollingbrook, 170 
Bolsover, pl. xx. 
Boreham, 210 
Boroughbridge, pl. 


iv. 
Borrowash, 136, 139 
Borstall, 100 
Bosington, 1 
Boston, 76, 168 
Bosworth, pl. iv. 
Bowyer, 48 
Boyhan Grange, 140 
Boylestone, 71 
Boziatt, 237 
Bradenham, 98 
Bradfield, 211 
Bradford 181, 211 
Bradley, 71, 211,217 
Bramcote, 159 
Brantfield, 107 
Bray, 115 
Braybrooke, 73 
Breadsall,. 159, 
Brearley, 10 
Breaston, 159 
Brecknock, 163 to 
167, 246 
Breret ‘n, pl. iv. 
Bretby, 126, 127 
Breydsdon, 158 
Bridekirk, 212 
Bridgewater, pl. xx. 
Bridgnorth, 72, 161 
Brighton, 212 
Brigstock, 233 


Bristol, 63, 104, 167 
Brixton, 215 
Brixworth, 237 
Broadwater, 131 
Broome, 48 
Broughton, 170, 173 
Broxbourn, 1, 148 
Bryanston, pl. xx. 
Buckingham, 171 
Buckland, 99 
Bucknall, 233 
Bulmere, 83 
Bulwick, 232 
Bungay, 207 
Burhan, 98 
Burlington, pl. xx. 
Burnaston, 71 
Burnaston Han - 
bury, 72 
Burnham, 106 
| BurtonLattimer,237 
Bury, 106, 107 
Bury St. Edmunds, 
83, 84, 203 
Burton, 103,224, 240 
Burton - on - Trent, 


72, 
Butley, 205 

17 
Bygnell, 109 


Cc. 


Caerleon, 40, 42 
Caernarvon, 227 
Caerwent, 40, 42 
Caesarea, 39 
Caldicott, 238 
Cambridge, 72, 73, 
74, 83, 84, 85, 106, 
107, 146, 172, 189, 
234, 236, 240, 246 
| Campsey Ash, 205 
| Canterbury, 74, 169, 
171, 215, 216, 236 
Cardiff, 168 to 167 
Carlisle, 254 
Carmarthen, 164 
= Donington, 
1 
Castile, 106 
Castleton, 101, 105 
Castor, 237 
Catfield, 13 





Buxton, 938, 175 to | 
77 


Celston, 217 
Ceylon, 90, 91 
Chaddesden, 158 
Chadlington, 172 
Chaldon, 216 
Chartley, pl. iv. 
Chatsworth, pl. xx. 
Checkley, pl. xix. 
Chelston, 237 
Chediston, 213 

| Chester, 240 

| Chester - le - Street, 


Chesterfield, 187, 
995 


Chesterton, 131 

| Chevening, 143 

| Chicheley, 107, 109 

Chichester, 224 

| Church Gresley, 126 

| Clare, 208 

| Claydon, 47 

| Clayton, 48 

| Clifton, 74 
Clipston, 238 

| Clunbridge, 212 

| Coalport, 92 

| Cobham, 215 

Colchester, 40, 43, 
213 





Coleorton, 110 
Coleshill, 127 
Colfield, 188 
Cologne, 44, 84 
Colliweston, 73 
Compton, 216 
Coneway, 
Congleton, 104, 105 
Coventry, 48, 62, 
173, 187 
Cranford, 237 
| Cratfield, 213 
Crewkerne, 131 
Crich, 109 
Crombroke, 99 
Crowland, 168, 169 
Croxdale, 202 
Croxton, 239, 240 


D. 


Dale Abbey, 133, 
143, 217, 219, 223 

Darley Dale, 17, 18, 
137 











Danzig, 215 
—- = 208 
ayentry, 239 
ale, 90, 91, 92 
i ing Gate, 237 
Denby, 10, 199 
Denton, 233 
Depedale,133 to 144, 
217 to 224 
ct hy Lng m4 


P 39" Ne Ja > f, 
101, 107, 108, 109, 
111, 114, 115, 126, 
183, 185, 137, 140, 
156, 158, 159, 160, 
181, 231, 933, 235, 
252, 258, pl. xx. 
Detling, 126 
Deventry, 238 
Didcot, 230 
Doddington, 237 
Doncaster, 181 
Donington, 17, 19 
Dorchester, 99 
Dovecourt, 211 
Dover, 227 
Draughton, 237 
Draycott, 159 
Dresden, 91, 93 
Dublin, 3 3, 104, 
Duffield, 18, 95, 34, 
50, 60, 109, 199, | 


201 
Dunval, 161, 162 
Dunwich, 205, 206 
Durham, 3, 43, 80, 
165, 182, ’202, 210, 
227, pl. xxiv. 





E. 


Eaglescliffe, 165 
East Dereham, 211, | 
213 


East Meon, 210, 212 
East Montsey, 183 
Eastham, 45, 46 
Easton, 77 
Eastry, 4 
Eastwood, 210 
Eggington, 71 
Egmauton, 159 
Elstead, 115 
Elvaston, 148 
Ely, 74, 80, 168, 254 
Enfield, 2, 133 
Engiefield, pl. xx. 
Escombe, 210 
Etwall, 71 
Evesham, 123 
Eweline, 211 
— 97, 98, 230, 
254 


Eye, 207, 237 


| Goring, 96 to 100 


| Gunthwaite, 10 


INDEX OF NAMES OF 


F. 


Farmingham, 213 
Farway, 5 

Fawsley, pl. iv. 
Faxton, 215 
Feversham, 75 
Ffynnon Benno, 128 
Fotheringhay, 237 
Frisby, 111 


G. 


Gadesby, 109, 111 
Garmdon Park, pl. 


xx. 
Gateshead, 182 
Gawthorpe, pl. iv. 
Geddington, 233 
Gettesham, 5 
Gibraltar, 18 
Gilden Morden, 106 
Glasgow, 165, 190 
Glossop, pl. xx. 
Gloucester, pl. 
131, 187 
Gonerby, 211 


iv. 


Gorleston, 213 

| Grafton, pl. iv. 

| GraftonUnderwood, 
237 

Granby, pl. xx. 

Grantchester, 240 

GreatWymondham, 
213 

Great Yarmouth, 


Greenwich, pl. xx. 
Greetwell, 210 
Gresham, 213 
Grinstead, 199 
Groby, pl. iv. 
Gunthorpe, 237 


H. 


Haddon, 209, 232 
Hadleigh, 210 
Hailsham, 206 
—— Noris, 


Hampton Court, 19, 
21 


Hampton Lovett, 
pl. iv. 

Hanly, 45 

Harby, 170 

Hardwick, 10, pl. xx. 

Harleston, 208 

Harlow, 214 

Harnage, pl. xx. 

Harringworth, 238 

Harroldstone, 12 


PLACES. 


Haslemere, 216 

Hatfield, 107 

Hathern, 111 

Hatley Cockayne, 
218 


Haughton, 158 
Haverfordwest, 11, 
Havering - atte - 
Bower, 7 
Hawdley Lodge, 238 
Hawsted, 1 
Hawton, 158 
Haydon, 210 
Heanor, 159 
Heckstall, pl. 
Hendon, 210 
Herne, 215 
Hereford, 3, 213, 
234, 254 
Hexham, 138 
Higham, 214, 237, 
239 


iv. 


Hilton, 16, 39 
Hinckley, 175 
Holme an pl.iv. 
Holt, pl. iv. 
Honiton, 5 
Hopwell, pl. iv. 
Horbling, 75 
Horsham, 3, 131, 
132, pl. xi. 
Hoton, 240 
Howes, 239, 240 
Hoxne, 207 .- 
Hull, 181 
Humberstone, 111 
Hungerforde, 99 
Hungerton, pl. iv. 
Hutton Rudleig, 6 
Hylton, 35 
Hythe, 211 


Z. 


Ibston, 111 
Ingham, 106 
Ingtham, 132 
Ipswich, 204, 212, 
213 
irchester, 237 
Irthlingboro’, 237 
Isle of Anglesey, 101 
Iselham, 107 
Ixworth, 203, 


K. 


Kea, 213 

Kelsey, 204 
Kelvinbridge, 190 
Kenton, pl. iv. 
Kettering, 237, 239 
Ketton, 73 
Keytol, 210, 213 


| Kingston, 98, 99 
Kingston - upon - 
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Thames, 183 
Kiniton, 48 
Kintbury, 230 
Kirkhampton, 213 
Kirton, 76, 169 
Klagenfurt, 6 
Knaptoft, 80 
Knightthorpe, 112 
Knightwick, 124 
Knowle Hills, 18 










L. 


Lady Grove, 99 
Lambeth, 110 
Lancaster, pl. iv. 
104, pl. xxiv. 
Lanesborough, pl. 


xx. 
Langley, 88, 169 
Langtoft, 168 
Lavenham, 203, 204 
Leamington, 192 
Ledham, 75 
Leeds, 180 
Leek, 187 
Legers Ashby, 238, 
Leicester, 19, 72, 76, 

80, pl. iv., 109, 110, 

111, 159, 174, 201, 

4 


23 
Leigh, 60, 214 
Leiston, 205 
Lewes, 9 
Lichfield, 22, 34, 35, 
72, 137, 253 
Lidall, 99 
Liemore, pl. xx. 
Lincoln, "40, 48, 72, 























Lingfield, 132 
Linthorpe, 113, 114, 
126 






2 
Little Chester, 42 
Little Eaton, 115 
Litton, ag Oi, 108, 
Live 1 
104. 108, 162, 189, 
253 
Llandaff, 165, 254 
Lodington, 238 
London, 11, 13, 40, 
42, 47, 48, 57, 58, 
61, 69, 74, 80, pl. 
iv.,84, 98, 104, 07, 
128, 127, 132, 165, 
167, 181, 184, 185, 
187, 188, 192, 196, 
211, 214, 226, 227, 
299° 230, 231, 232, 
234, 239, 241, 242 
Long ‘Melford, '87 





















Kilbourne, is 








Hartshead, 178 


King’s Langley, 165 








Longshaw, pl. xx. 
Longthorpé, 237 
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Lcthburg, 212, 213 

Loudham, 107 

Loughborough, 107, 
108, 109, 111, 112, 
116 


Luffenham, pl. xx. 
Lundsey, 204 
Lurgashall, 212 
Luton, 215 

Lutton, 237 
Luxembourg, pl. iv. 


M. 
Macclesfield, 101 to 
05 


1 
Malta, 186 
Manchester, 175, 
176, 241 to 144, 


252 
Mansfield, 92, 95 
Mauton, 256 
Maplederham, 99 
Mapperley, 159 
Market Harborough 


80 
Marsh Hall, 199 
Matlock, 181 
Maxey, 937 
Melbourne, 18, 22, 
23, 24, 25, 90 
Mellis, 907 
Melton Mowbray, 
175, 214 
Melverley, 214 
Mickleham, 210 
Middlesborough-on- 
Tees, 113 
Middleton, 200 
Milan, 129 
Milstead, 75 
Monk Bretton, pl. 


xv. 

Montreal, 216 

Monyash, 72 

Monymusk, 248 

Morley, 139, 180, 
219 


Muckleston, 253 
Munster, 214 
Muskham, 159 
Myssonden, 99 


N. 
Nantgarw, 91, 92 
Nap, 
he, 6, 65 
Nauby, pl. iv. 


New Hall, 18 
Newbury, 230 


Newcastle-on-Tyne, | 


182, 254 
Newcastle-under- 

Lyme, 48 
Sedan 221, 222 
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Newington-juxta- 
Hythe, 215 

Newport, 21, 256 

Norfolk, 80, 202, 
211, 213, 214, 247, 

Normanton - on - 
Soar, 111 

North Erpingham, 
247 


— Thoresby, 73, 


4 
Northampton, 170, 
246, pl. xx. 

Northboro’, 237 
Norton, 240 

| Norton Disney, 158 
Norwich, 213, 215, 
| Nottingham, 19, 76, 
110, 111, 137, 148, 
158, 159, 160, 175, 
223; 240, 253 


Oo. 
Ockbrook, pl. iv., 
139 
Okebrook, 136, 217, 
219, 224 


Oker, 18 
Okethorpe, 64 
Ollerton, 160 


Oundie, 237, 239 
Ovingdean, 146 
Owthorpe, 146, 148, 
Oxford, 72, 146, 165, 
168, 171, 172, 210, 
227, 230, 233, 234, 


P. 


Packington, pl. iv. 
Pansanger, 19 
Parham, 213, 214 
Paris, 212 

Paston, pl. iv., 237 
Patenham, 183 
Penckhull, 48 
Penm nydd, 226 
Peterborough, 168, 


Pevensey, pl. i. 31 


sa, 
Pinxton, 88 to 95 
Plymouth, 21 
Pontefract, 58, 59 
Poynton, 101 
Prestwood, pl. iv., 
240 


Puttenham, 115 





Q. 


Quarndon, 240 
Quenby, pl. iv. 


R. 


Ragnell, 159 
Rainham, 215 
Ramsey, 168 
Reading, 115 
Reculver, 185 
Redlingfield, 207 
Rhudalan, 227 
Richborough, 40, 


185 
Richmond, 19, 199 
Ridge, 200 
Ridware, 158 
Ripon, 253 
Rivington, 251 
Rochester, 216, 227, 


mg 12, 165, 210, 
— Greys, 


R( a ) otterstock, 


Rus 
on 37g 237 


8. 


Saffron Walden, 246 
Salisbury, 253 
Sandridge, pl. x.,131 | 
Sandwich, 213 
Scarborough, 50 
Semperingham, 163 
Sheffield, pl.ii.,49,50 
Shene, 183 
Shere, 210 
Sherwood Forest, 20 
Shirland, 238, 234, 
235, 236 
Shredicote, 71 
Sbropland, 210 
Sidmouth, 5 
Slapton, 98 
Somerby, 240 
South Mimms, 210 
South Croxton, 112 
Southfleet, 213 
Southampton, 186, 
230 


Southill, 47, 48 
Southwark, 227 
Southwell, 93, 189, 





| Spalding, 75, 168 
Spondon, 159 


St. Albans, 26 to 32 
253 


St. Neot, 256 

St. Osyth, 218 

—— 48, 71, pl. 

, 153, 187, 233, 

my xxi., 

Stainford, 47 

Stamford, 73 to 80, 
163 


Stanford - on - Soar, 
107, 110, 111, ug 

Stanley Grange, 
159, 219, 220 

Stanton - by - Dale, 
159 


Stanton Drew 210 
Stautonbury, 99 
Stapenbill, 200 
Stapnell, 99 
Staunton Harold, 
159 
Sterborough, 2 
| Stevenage, 2 xxi, 
| 284, 235, 
| Stoke, 168 
Stoke- by-Nayland, 
| 911 
Stoke —w 159 
Stockton, 4 
| Stone, pl. xxi., 234, 
236 








| Stonebroom, 133 
| Stowleigh, pl. iv. 
| Stratfeld, 99 
Stratford, 215 
| Stretley, 99, 158 
Stretton-on- ‘Duns- 
more, 256 
Strood, 185 
| Sudbury, 18, 81 to 
233, pl. xxi., 
934, 235, 236 
Suffolk, 202, to 208, 
211, 213 
Sulham, 99 
Sutton, 199 
Sutton Bonington, 
149 


Sutterton, 106 
Swanscombe, 213 
Swansea, 91, 92 
Swatton, 211 
Swinstead, 168, 


7. 
Tamworth, pl. iv., 
87 
Taunton, 213 
Tawstock, 132 


Taxall, 176 
Thames Ditton, 183 





25 | Thetford, 202, 203 
Southwold, 211, 213 | Thorneby, 240 
Thorney, 168 
| Thornhill, 236 








ada 














Thorpe Mandeville, 
238 
—- Underwood, 


Thrumpton, 157, 
158, 159, 240 
Thurvaston, 71 
Tickenham, 210 
Tideswell, 108 to 112 
Tilton 76 
Torksey, 92 
Totnes, pl. xix. 
Townbridge, pl. xx. 
Trowell, 159, 220, 
221 
Trumpington, 131 
Tranch, 215 
Truro, 213, 253 
Trusley, 90 
Tuffield, 99 
Tunley. , 99 
Tapholme, 218, 219 
Turbury, - 
Tutbury, 
Twiwel 987 
Twyford, 160 


U. 


Uffington, 163 
Upper Lapley, 62 
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tee ag 71, pl. 
xxi., 233, 934, 236 
Uxmere, 99 


Vv. 
Venice, 165 


Ww. 


Wakefield, 169 
Wakerley, 238 
Walden, 87 
Walgrave, 237 
Wallingford, 47 
Wallingforde, 99 
Walpole, 213 
=e 211, 
21 


Walsoken, 211 

Walton, 178, pl. xiii. 

Walton-on-the-Hill, 
7) 


Z 
Walton Woodhall, 
10 


06, 
Warblenton, 146 
Warburton, pl. iv. 
Ware, 213 
Warnham, 210 
Warrington, 255 


| Welbeck, 19 
Welebeck, 219 
| Wellingborough, 211 
Wellingburgh, 237 
Wellow, 160 
Wenlock, 72 
| West Deeping, 75 
West Hallam, 157, 
158, 159, 160, 219 
| West Tanfield, 131 
| Westbere, 211 
| Westhall, "218 
Westram, 75 
Wheathampstead, 
211, 215 
Wheston, 235 
Whitchurch, 230 
WhiteWaltham,212 
Whitstone, 108 
Whittlebury, 238 
Willesley, pl. xx. 
Willingdon, 211 
Wilton, 238 
Wimbish, 98 
Winchester, 212, 227 
Wing, 72 
Wingerworth, 160 
Wingfield, 207, 208 
Wirksworth, 200 
Wittering, 937 
Woodbridge, 204, 
213 
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Woodford, 71 


Woolstanton, 48 
Worcester, 45, 46, 
62,92, 95, 120, 121, 
1" vii., 128, 124, 
25, 132, 179, 258 
Wormley, 210 
Worsted, 211, 213 
Wykhambroke, 83 
Wyndham Park, 256 
Wyngave, 99 


¥. 


Yapton, 210 

Yarm, 165 

Yarwell, 238 

York, 40, 43, 48, 74, 
253, pl. xx. 

Yoxford, 206 


Z. 
Zurich, 4 
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